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DENIM BY AG JEANS • DL 1961 
JOE'S • 7 FOR ALL MANKIND 
CITIZENS OF HUMANITY • PAIGE 
BASICS BY MICHAEL STARS 
SPLENDID • JAMES PERSE • VELVET 
DRESSES BY CHARLIE JADE 
BCBG • SUSANA MONACO 
AMANDA UPRICHARD • TART 
SWEATERS BY VINCE 
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Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutlque.com 1 802.860.2220 






Join us for Peak 

i~ : Spruce Peak 

^ X P er,enCe5 PERFORMING 


SPRING 2013 ARTS CENTER 


VTartists 


BELLES PINES 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 7:30 PM 

Belle Pines was cooked up by Vermont musicians Lesley 
Grant and Brett Hughes and it turns out they both love 
honky tonk songs, full of the lost and lonesome, bad 
decisions and bad behavior, blurred vision and hope- 
ful redempti on. Now they're harmonizing on those 
songs and sharing the stage with bassist Pat Melvin and 
drummer Sean Preece. 


Peak VTarti sts Series sponsored by: 
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Family 


BURLINGTON CIVIC SYMPHONY 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 7:30 PM 

Music Director Daniel Bruce leads the Burlington 
Civic Symphony in a performance of George 
Gershwin's beloved Rhapsody in Blue. 
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IT ★ LIBATIONS 


2012 WINNER 


Featuring New England's largest & best curated selection of craft beer, 
proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full menu featuring 
local food and true Eastern North Carolina style barbecue. 
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TAPS 


Including beers from 
Hill Farmstead. Lawson's 
Finest Liquids and 
The Alchemist "Heady Topper" 


te.. 


SUPPER 7 NIGHTS I Chalkboard brunch specials 
Lunch Fri, Sat & Sun | SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 

prohibitionpig.com 


23 South Main Street, Vfaterbury, Vermont 
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SONNY LANDRETH 

FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 8:00 PM A ^ S f 

American blues arti st Sonny Landreth is 
best known for his unique slide guitar style, 
simultaneously sliding and fretti ng his Stratocaster 
while tapping, slapping and picking the strings. 


HAYDN S THE CREATION"SATURDAY, JUNE 1,7:30 PM 


Spruce I’fak _ . . , _ , . , 

r For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 


G U I L D 

& COMPANY 

DROP IN & TRY OUR NEW MENU! 



Our recent menu additions include: steak frites, 
local burgers, sandwiches, salads & bar snacks. 
Visit our website for our full menu & cocktail list. 

GuildandCompany.com 

1033 WILLISTON ROAD, SOUTH BURLINGTON. YT • 802.4911201 






Browse local profiles in Seven Days Personals. It’s a trusted, local online 
community powered by the readers of Vermont’s largest weekly newspaper. 
Whether you’re looking for friendship, love or hookups, our 2000+ members 
are local and ready to meet up. You already have something in common with 
all these folks — you read Seven Days! 


SEVEN DAYS 
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Introducing: Vermonters 



spirish brumburglar MaryRose Zaphod YesAsInGenghis DoylesJ^w 


Curious? 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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Goodbye, Goodkind! 


Starting next month, Goodkind can spend less time 
riding public-works employees and more time riding 
his custom-built motorcycle around Vermont — and 
beyond. He's planning a road trip with his wife to 
Newfoundland, touring what he calls "the Wild East." 
Retirement will also give Goodkind more time to 
devote to his banjo picking and skiing the activity 
that led him to the University of Vermont from his 
family home in Newark, NJ. 

Not long after graduating, he became friends with 
Sanders while fixing the future mayors Volkswagen, 
which had broken down in Richmond. Goodkind’s 
living room was the scene of the announcement that 
heralded a revolution in the Queen City; it was there 
that Sanders formally declared that he was running 
for mayor. 

’Bemie brought so much energy to the city," 
Goodkind says. "And it was all local people who he 
appointed who made it happen." 

Goodkind was hired as director of public health 
and safety, one of several municipal units that were 
combined in 1985 to create the Department of Public 
Works. Goodkind was put in charge of the depart- 
ment in 1998. 

His proudest accomplishment? the $52 mil lion 
storm-water system installed by the Sanders admin- 
istration. Rains would frequently result in the closing 
of Burlington's beaches prior to the upgrade. Now 
contaminants are captured for processing at the 
municipal sewage-treatment plant. 

Sidewalk repairs haven't been handled as success- 
fully, Goodkind admits. And there's a lotto be done 
to make Burlington a more bikeable city. 

His one regret? That he didn't voice sooner what he said 
were lingering suspicions about Burlington Telecom's fi- 
nances. He recalls telling then-mayor Peter Clavelle in the 
late 1990s, "There's something not right about BT.‘ 

They're spending money like drunken sailors," Goodkind 
recalls saying at the time. "I was the only one saying that 
sort of thing. No one listened." 
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BLUE INK 

The Vermont State 
Police may lift its 
tattoo ban to attract 
more recruits. But 
please — no pig tats. 

WATER WHIRLED 

Flash flooding 
in Burlington, 
washed out roads 
around the county. 
Vermont strong, but 
still vulnerable. 

m 

NOES BUENO 

A Burlington 
Spanish teacher 
was briefly jailed for 
allegedly contacting 
the 17-year-old 
student she’s 
accused of sexually 
exploiting. Estupida. 

FACING FACTS COMPILED 
BY ANDY BROMAGE 



That’s ho w many inches of rain fell last 
week in Burlington, according to the 


National Weather Service. A typical May 
usually sees less than half that — 3.14 
inches — over the whole month. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON S6VENQAYSVT.COM 


1. "Burlington’s New North End Looks a Lot 
Different Than It Did 50 Years Ago' by 

Taylor Dobbs. Burlington's New North End 
has traditionally skewed older and more 
Republican ._ but that's changing. 

2. Ticking Off All 251 Towns in Vermont, One 
Photo at a Time" by Kathryn Flagg. The 
best way to see Vermont: Visit every single 
one of Its towns. 

3. "A Bike-Friendly Burlington Remains 
More Aspiration than Reality" by Kevin 
J. Kelley. When it comes to making actual 
improvements for Burlington's bikers, the 
Oueen City is all talk and little action. 

4. Vermont's F-35 Foes Have Found a 
Sympathetic Poster Child in 'Gramma - by 
Kevin J. Kelley. A grandmother who's lived 
near the Burlington airport for decades is 
the new public face of the fight against the 

5. Side Dishes: “Juniper Opens at 
Burlington's Hotel Vermont" by Alice 
Levitt. Find locavore food and creatively 
mixed cocktails at the first of two 
restaurants in Burlington's new boutique 
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tweet of 
the week: 


ciPstevebottari 
BOVINE BREAKOUT: Cows 

for JtVT http://hLly/lshwl 
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FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 



Wherever you may wander 


cany a piece of Vermont with you! 


©signers 


52B Church St, Burlington, VT Wircl© 

I e w e l e r s 



Creating 

the 

Flawless Face! 


Mirror Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned ~ Locally operated 



HEARING VOICES. 


Pamela Polston St Paula Routly 
puausHER/coEDiioR Paula Routly 



feed back 






SWEATER SAVVY 

[Re “What the Frack? Middlebury 
College at Odds Over Addison County 
Pipeline Project,” May 15; “For a North 
Country Paper Mill, Natural Gas Could 
be a Lifesaver," March 20]; Reporting 
on the issues surrounding natural gas 
and pipelines misses the simplest and 
most cost-effective way of saving money 
that would otherwise go up as carbon 
dioxide: When it's cold out, don’t simply 
bum more wood, coal or oil; first and 
foremost, put on a sweater. This simple 
advice, first voiced to Americans by 
then-President Jimmy Carter, is still 
smart and savvy. 

Alan Gregory 

WILLISTON 


STUDENT ID 

It was a great shock to me that in 
your article covering the now-former 
Burlington High School Spanish teacher 
having sex with a student, you included 
the student’s initials [Last 7, “Senior and 
Senora,” May 8]. It has been many years 
since victims of sexual abuse or miscon- 
duct have been identified by members 
of Vermont’s fourth estate. Victims of 
sexual abuse and or misconduct need 
community support Harm can be miti- 
gated through the respect and care of 
family, friends, acquaintances and the 
broader community. We are all part of 
the healing process. 1 trust Seven Days 


will be among those who step up and 
recommit to carrying out best practice 
when children, youth and adults experi- 
ence sexual violence and or violations. 

Linda Johnson 

Johnson is executive director of 
Prevent Child Abuse Vermont. 


FRIENDLY CATHOLICS 

It has been a few weeks since your “Are 
You There God? It’s Me, Vermont” arti- 
cle came out [March 27], but I had some 
thoughts on it that I just could not keep 
to myself. 

While I did enjoy reading about life 
at weekly services and devotions at 
worship sites of other denominations 
around Vermont, I feel, as a proud, 
practicing, Catholic, left out. It is true 
that the media has given plenty of atten- 
tion to Roman Catholicism these days 
through their coverage of the ordination 
of Pope Francis I, but I would caution 
you to be wary of what the national 
media says about our faith, and go to a 
Catholic mass in the area yourselves 
to experience what we have to offer. 
I am not a priest or a deacon. I am not 
even a Brother, or lay minister of the 
Catholic Church. I am simply a humble, 
young adult parishioner who wishes to 
debunk the theory you put forth saying 
that somehow the Catholic Church is 
not “friendly." I am referring to your 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


description of the Dormition of the 
Mother of God Greek Orthodox Church. 
You described the building as "... an 
exceptionally casual, friendly Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

You have us wrong. The Roman 
Catholic Church is friendly. You 
will see this friendliness at masses 
at the Chapel of Saint Michael the 
Archangel at Saint Michael’s College 
in Colchester. They give out poinset- 
tias to the congregation at Christmas, 
carnations to mothers and grandmoth- 
ers on Mother’s Day, loaves of bread 
on Holy Thursday, and they treat 
the congregation to liturgical dancing 
on Palm Sunday. The Evangelicals are 
not the only ones to wave their palms 
with joy. 

Edward Burke 

COLCHESTER 


GROWTH ISN'T ALWAYS GOOD 

Tom Bisson wrote a letter in response 
to the April 3 article. “Lawmakers 
Look to Crack Down on ‘Current Use’ 
Abuse” [In Feedback, April 24], He 
states, “Wouldn’t it be a good thing for 
average Vermonters if the land were 
developed?” This kind of thinking is 
wrong. Development does not bring 
riches to everyone. It mostly brings 
wealth to the few. It also destroys more 
of the character of Vermont. The idea 
that growth is good is a religion in our 
culture. It is an idea that is killing the 
planet and making a greater divide 
between the few very rich and the 
rest of the population. The fact is that 
we are running out of oil that has pro- 
moted all of this growth. It would be 
better to work at getting an economic 
system that follows models detailed by 
writers such as Herman Daly, Richard 
Heinberg and John Michael Greer. 

Lisa Sammet 
CRAFTSBURY 


POSITIVE CHANGE 

pie WTF: "Why don’t CCTAbuses give 
change?” February 13]: I knew before 
reading this article that it was writ- 
ten by someone who doesn’t regularly 
utilize public transportation. I was 
disappointed in the author’s negative 
slant to not dispensing change, which 
every other “major transit agency” 
does. CCTA provides a critical service 
to our area and could use more cham- 
pions. I rode the #6 every day in my 
last job, and I have a car, too. Maybe 
if Seven Days staff spent more time 
riding our local buses, they would 
realize that many riders don’t worry 
about receiving change because they 



qualify for free or reduced bus passes 
— a great service that your unreturned 
quarters support! 


SUSTAINABLE SYRUP 

I’d like to respond to some ofthe concerns 
voiced in the Seven Days article written 
by Kathryn Flagg [“The Vermont Syrup 
Rush Is On, But Is Big Maple a Boon or 
a Bubble?,” May 8], The article quoted 
county forester Nancy Patch describing 
her concern that new maple producers 
may not be practicing responsible forest 
stewardship. She specifically cited pro- 
ducers who leave taps in trees until the 
following season, leaving 
susceptible to infection; 
and producers whose 
thinning practices 
result in “maplt 
monocultures,” 
which leave 
the sugarbush 
less resilient 
when faced 
with dis- 

pressure. 

In my role 
as certification 
administra- 
tor for Vermont 
Organic Farmers, I 
am often asked the sar 
question: Isn’t all syrup 
ganic? I wanted to point out that the 
guidelines for organic maple produc- 
tion address many of Nancy's concerns. 
For example, organic producers are 
required to maintain and improve forest 
diversity as well as promote uneven age 
stands, which are important practices 
for regeneration of the sugarbush. 
VOF conducts inspections to evaluate 
forest health as well as to verify that 
taps are pulled within 30 days of the 
end of sap flow, and that extra tubing 
has been removed. Whole-tree harvest 


techniques are prohibited, but instead 
producers must leave all material under 
three inches on the forest floor for 
nutrient cycling. And finally, there are 
restrictions established for tree size 
and the number of taps per tree. These 
restrictions are in place to protect tree 
health. For more information regarding 
organic maple standards, please visit 
our website at nofavt.org/organic. 

Nicole Dehne 
RICHMOND 


GATSBY GIRL 

I found The Great Gatsby heartbreaking 
[Movie Review, May IS]. It’s about a man 
who spends half a decade constructing 
an elaborate monument to the 
of his dreams, to 

for you. Look 
how much I love 
you.” And never 
once does he 
consider the 
possibility 


that 




him to do it. 

Leonardo 
DiCaprio is 
absolutely 
wonderful as 
Gatsby. I hope 
he finally gets the 
recognition he de- 
serves. (Too bad about the 
Tom Buchanan character. In Jack 
Clayton’s 1974 Gatsby, Bruce Dern's 
interpretation was so much more in- 
teresting and moving. You could really 
understand why Daisy stayed with this 

guy-) 

It’s wild and wacky, but it's Baz; I 
expect it. Fantastic art direction and 
costume design. It’s an Aussie vision of 
1920s America — very surreal images 
of working people and “negroes,” who 


CORRECTION 

Last week’s Seven Days promised 
a guide “inside” for the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival. And de- 
livered — but to just 29,000 of the 
35,000 papers distributed last 
week. If you missed it, you can find 
the guides at the Flynn Box Office 
or at the Discover Jazz office at 156 
College Street #202. The same info 
is online at discoverjazz.com. 


SAYS0METHIN0! 





Servin' up 

hofjazz ^ 



Red Square 

Jazzy fezzy fizzle/ 

WEO 5/29 STARUNE RHYTHM BOYS 7PM 
OJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 5/30 SILENT MIND 5PM 

SECOND AGENDA 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM/DJCRE8 10PM 
FRI 5/31 JAKE WHITESELL GROUP 5PM 
AFINOUE 8PM 
DJMIXX9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 4/1 ELLEN POWELL TRIO 5PM 
DJ RAUL 4PM 

MARY C 8 THE STELLARS 8PM 
DJ SWI/ROS / DJ MASHTOOON 11PM 
SUN 4/2 WOLFMAN CONSPIRACY 7PM 
DJ ROBBIE J 10PM 

136 Church Street, Burli«gt°n 
Having a par fy? Rent the blue r*ml 
info/?redsguareVt.cowi 
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\ New England 
1 Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 


Local, affordable, and on your side? 


MyChoice Mortgage 

Your loan. Your rate. Your choice. 


NEFCU puts you in control of the refinance 
process. With NEFCU's MyChoice Mortgage, we 
don't choose the terms of your loan - you do! 


Pick your 
interest rate 


Pick your 
loan term 


• No appraisal needed (in most cases) 

• Minimal closing costs 


GARAGE SALE - JUNE 3-9 


CHEESE 


6,548 lbs of cheese as low as 99cents! 


FOOD 


Favorites discounted up to 70%! 


COMMUNITY We’re fundraising for 

Women Helping Battered Women 

Cheese Traders will match up to $3000 of your donations! 


Cheese Traders and Wine Sellers 

1186 Williston Rd, S. Burlington, VT 05403 

Tel: 802-863-0143 
Hours: 10am-7pm 
Web and Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


M INUS 50-70% OFF 

Going on sale: 

• Monday: 20,000 bottles under $6 

• Wednesday: 20,000 bottles under $10 

• Friday: 10,000 bottles from $10 to $200+ 


Wine list available at 
cheesetraders.com 
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dear-J^lucy. 


'We’re proud 
dupporteri of the 

DISCOVER 
JAZZ FESTIVAL 

Thiigear 
celebrating, ito 
SO^flnnioeraarg! 


KICK OFF THE START 
OF THIS ANNUAL 
10-DAy LIVE MUSIC 
EVENT IN STYLE 


38 Church Street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 








WEDNESDAY 05 


Powering Down 

Upon noticing that the streetlights in his Calcutta 
neighborhood remained on after sunrise, 80-year- 
old Shyamal Bhattacharya embarked on an 
electricity-saving mission. His story captivated 
fi Immaker Suman Ghosh, who cast the environ- 
mental crusader alongside other nonactors in 
Shyamal Uncle Turns Out the Lights . , e resulting 
cinema-verite doc presents modern India through 
the eyes of its tenacious protagonist. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 57 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILEILBY COURTNEY COPP 


SATURDAY 01 

AROUND THE WORLD 


SATURDAY 01 & SUNDAY 02 

Down the Rabbit Hole 

Choreography and costumes meet magic and 
mayhem when Moving Light Dance Company brings 
Alice in Wonderland to the stage. MorethanlOO 
dancers interweave elements of ballet, modern 
dance and acting to tell the story of a young girl's ad- 
ventures with a cast of colorful characters, including 
the Cheshire Cat, Mad Hatter and Queen of Hearts. 


Violinist Rachel Barton Pine's career includes 
16 acclaimed albums, top prizes in international 
competitions anabppearances with the world's 
best orchestras.^ prodigious talent performs 
a varied global program of sonatas by Beethoven, 
Strauss and Brazilian composer Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
as well as a piefee written for her by 27-year-old 
composer Mohammed Fairouz. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S4 


SATURDAY 01 


SATURDAY 01 ( Q 

BUGGIN’ OUT Vf- 

If you can't beat 'em, join 'em! Locals take this 
adage to heart at the Adamant Blackfl y Festival 

with lighthearted activities that mark the sea- 
sonal emergence of these pesky insects. Family- 
friendly events include a themed fashion show, 
entomological spelling bee, a parade, live music 
and more. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 53 


THURSDAY 30 


SATURDAY 01 

Flocking Together 

Avian afi cionados bring their love for feathered 
fi yers to theBirdFest. Folks take nature walks 
through native habitats, then catch live raptors 
in action and learn about the once-endangered 
peregrine falcon. Budding birders head to the kids 
tent for storytelling and themed arts and crafts. A 
"Watershed on Wheels' exhibit, carving demonstra- 
tions and a barbecue round out the fun. 


Creativity With a Conscience 

In the face of disappearing glaciers and rampant 
wildfi res, the artists in Goddard Art Gallery's multi- 
media exhibit 'Unraveling & Turning'have some- 
thing to say. As part of 350.org Vermont's Climate 
Change Arts Festival, works ranging from paintings 
and drawings to sculpture and video seek to create 
a dialogue about environmental issues from an 
emotional and spiritual perspective. 

SEE SPOTLIGHT ON PAGE72 


Vocal Range 

Perhaps best known for his 198 8 hit, "Dant Worry, 
Be Happy,' Grammy Award-winning vocalist Bobby 
McFerrin's musical repertoire spans genres and 
styles. Accompanied by his band and backup sing- 
ers, he performs selections from his new album, 
spirityouall, in which folk, rock and the blues infl u- 
ence reinterpreted American spirituals. 




P erhaps the saddest part of last 
week's Dickensian drama involv- 
ing a wealthy governor and his 
destitute neighbor is that none of 
it seems terribly surprising. 

Anyone who’s followed Gov. peter 
shumun’s career for any length of time 
knows that theguyloves nothi ng more than 
a deal, and thrives on living dangerously. 

How else can you explain why an ambi- 
tious politician would cut a land deal with 
an ex-con in the thick of his reelection 
campaign? Or why he would negotiate 
with a man who appears to have dimin- 
ished mental capacity — without insisting 
that the man retain legal counsel? 

But that’s exactly what landed the 
governor in a heap of trouble last week 
when the man, along with his relatives 
and friends, told reporters he now regrets 
selling his family’s land to Shumlin for less 
than a quarter of its assessed value. Further 
magnifying the political peril of the situa- 
tion was confirmation from U.S. Attorney 
tristram coffin that “the FBI followed up 
on a tip" about the situation, though, he 
said, “there's no active investigation in our 

In a series of one-on-one interviews 
Shumlin granted members of the media 
late Friday afternoon, the governor argued 
the entire episode was an example of his 
own generosity. Dressed in a casual green- 
and-red plaid shirt in his office overlook- 
ing the shining Statehouse dome, Shumlin 
said he was motivated by the urge to help 
the man turn his life around. 

“To tell you the truth, I couldn't walk 
away from the guy," Shumlin said. ‘1 just 
felt like, here was a neighbor in terrible 
straits. It could work for him and it could 
work for me, and I was in.” 

Talk about chutzpah! With a neighbor 
like that, you'd be wise to build a taller 

At the center of the drama is 53-year- 
old jeremy dodge of East Montpelier, who 
by his own admission, “has been in and 
out of jail since [he] was 16.” Last summer, 
Dodge had the dubious luck to find that 
Shumlin and a group of friends and cam- 
paign contributors had bought up 182 
acres next door and split off 27 of them for 
Shumlin to build a 2200-square-foot “gov- 

At first, their neighborly relationship 
seemed mutually beneficial. Dodge was 
scrounging to get by on the $10,000 he 
earned working part-time at the Salvation 
Army in Barre, and Shumlin was happy to 
pay him to help clear the land. 


“He's helped me a lot, at different times, 
when no one else would,” Dodge says of 
Shumlin. 

Last fall, the town of East Montpelier 
sought to collect $17,000 Dodge owed in 
back taxes by auctioning off the 16-acre 
property. Dodge turned to the governor for 
help. Shumlin resisted at first, encouraging 
Dodge to reach out to his family instead, 
but the governor eventually acquiesced. 

With a tax sale looming, Shumlin 
presented Dodge with a $32,000 offer 
scrawled on the back of a file folder. Several 
weeks later, on the day after Shumlin won 
reelection, the two closed on a $58,000 
deal. At the time, the property was ap- 
praised at $233,700, though a subsequent 
reappraisal requested by Shumlin slashed 
its value to $140,000 because of the house’s 
terrible condition. 


DODGE'S FRIENOSANDFAMILY 
ACCUSED SHUMLIN OF 

TAKING ADVANTAGE OF A MAN 
WHO LACKED THE CAPACITY 
TO FEND FOR HIMSELF. 


“It sounded good to me, it really did,” 
Dodge said last Thursday during an inter- 
view outside the squalid home in which 
he grew up and raised his own children. 
Wearing a black Harley-Davidson T-shirt 
and a pair of faded jeans, the gaunt, tooth- 
less man struggled to articulate himself 
through a crippling stutter. 

Dodge said he’d felt relieved when 
Shumlin said he would let him stay in the 
house through July 15. But the temporary 
reprieve came at a steep cost: Built into 
the purchase price was a $9000 charge for 
nine months of rent. (Another $9000 was 
contingent upon Dodge cleaning up the 
place.) 

“That would keep me out of jail — for a 
year, anyway," said Dodge, who said wind- 
ing up homeless would violate the terms of 
his parole. 

By Christmas, Dodge said, he’d soured 
on the deal. After consulting with friends 
and family, he realized a tax sale would 
have let him stay on the land for a full 
year — three months longer than Shumlin 
offered — and would have given him a 
chance to raise the money to pay his back 


taxes and nullify the sale. 

“I screwed up," Dodge said. “I should’ve 
found a way to find somebody, somehow, 
to help." 

In interviews last week, Dodge's friends 
and family accused Shumlin of taking 
advantage of a man they said lacked the 
capacity to fend for himself in negotiations 
with a governor who owns more than $5 
million worth of real estate. 

“He didn’t want to give it away, but 
he thought that was his only option. He 
thought that was his last chance," said 
Dodge’s son, Shawn, a 19-year-old Vermont 
National Guardsman. 

“Everyone wants to know the same 
thing: Was Jerry Dodge capable of making 
this decision? In the 40 years I've known 
Jerry, I think not," said Berlin resident 
bernie corliss, a lifelong friend of Dodge's. 
“If you grew up with Jerry, you know 
there’s a mechanism in his brain that's not 
working correctly.’' 

Shumlin disagrees with that assess- 
ment, saying, “I have never had any reason 
to doubt Jerry's understanding of exactly 
what he was doing." 

Making matters worse, Dodge negoti- 
ated the deal without an attorney. 

“I advised him I had no money for a 
lawyer or anything like this. I didn’t know 
anything about pre bonos or anything like 
this,” Dodge said, referring to pro bono 
legal aid. 

He contends that Shumlin suggested 
they simply use the governor’s attorney 
to arrange the deal. Shumlin, meanwhile, 
says he tried his best to talk Dodge into 
finding a lawyer, but Dodge refused. 

“I met with her a couple times before 
signing,” Dodge said of Shumlin’s lawyer. 
“She advised me [to get] legal counsel and 
all this stuff, you know. Like I say, I couldn't 
afford one, so I went with what was writ- 
ten and signed where I need to sign and get 

It’s hard not to sympathize with 
Dodge's plight. 

A tour of his house makes clear that 
he is either unable or unwilling to take 
care of himself. The place is fetid, littered 
with refuse and reeks of dog and cat urine. 
And everyone involved concedes it was far 
filthier last fall, when the power failed and 
the septic system backed up. 

Worse yet is that, until recently, nobody 
seems to have been rushing to Dodge’s aid. 
In the past week, his friends and family 
have become omnipresent in the media. 
Corliss — this scandal’s linda tripp or kato 
kaelin — has appeared in nearly every 
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news story, opining to any reporter who 
will listen about Dodge’s mental capac- 
ity. His daughter, Rochelle, tearfully told 
WCAX-TV last Thursday she's now work- 
ing to get her father into an assisted-living 
facility. 

But where were they all before the 
cameras descended upon East Montpelier 
seven weeks before Dodge’s scheduled 
eviction? 

And why didn’t town officials point out 
to Dodge that his $4597 annual tax bill 
could have been dramatically reduced had 
he simply declared his prop- 
erty a homestead and filed 
for property-tax abatement? 

As former Republican state 
representative ouver olsen 
has pointed out, Dodge’s $10,000-a-year 
income should have made him eligible to 
pay no more than $500 a year in taxes. 

The answers may be even more trou- 
bling than the questions: After a string 
of arrests — most recently for domestic 
abuse — those who know him best may 
have grown tired of trying to help. And 
the town in which he lived may have been 
happy to see him go. 

“What I can tell you is that Jerry is not 
a saint. He has done awful things to people 
— mostly women," Shumlin said. “When 
Jerry is sober and off drugs, he’s a compel- 
ling and interesting guy to be with. I’ve 
been told that when he is on substances 
of alcohol and drugs, you don’t want to be 
near him — and that's Jerry's challenge.” 

Stepping into the breach — at least in 
his own version of events — was an un- 
likely hero: Shumlin himself. 

The way the governor explained it 
Friday afternoon, as he summoned re- 
porter after reporter into his Pavilion State 
Office Building suite, “There was no one 
else in line to engage to help, and the out- 
come for Jerry would’ve been very bleak." 

Had he not bought the property and 
restored Dodge's electricity, the governor 
said, the man wouldn’t have lasted weeks 
in the place — let alone another year. And 
now that Dodge is having second thoughts 
about the deal, he says he's perfectly 
happy to extend his neighbor's stay and 
revisit the deal — so long as Dodge has a 
lawyer present. 

Shumlin’s narrative is compelling, but 
there's one detail that truly rankles. 

Since Vermont Press Bureau Chief 
peter hirschfeld broke the story last week, 
there have been conflicting news accounts 
about who approached whom about the 
possibility of Shumlin purchasing the 
property. 

On Friday, the governor confirmed it 
was he who first brought it up to Dodge 
after he “started hearing rumors about 


a tax sale" and visited the town office to 
inquire about it 

“I brought it up with Jerry when we 
were cutting wood one day," Shumlin said. 
“As a courtesy, I wanted him to know that 
if his house was coming up for tax sale 
that, you know, I was an interested party ... 
I didn't want him to feel like I was looking 
into it around his back.” 

Shumlin’s interest in the property 
should come as no surprise. Its 16 acres 
are not pretty, but they sit right beside his 
newly built cabin. Each structure is visible 
to the other through the trees. 

What's troubling about this 
timeline is that even in Shumlin's 
own telling, it looks less like he 
was dutifully responding to a 
neighbor's request for help and more like 
he was scoping a new acquisition for his 
real-estate Empire. That might explain 
why the gov didn’t bother treating Dodge 
like any other constituent and explain how 
he could reduce his tax burden. 

Shumlin, it seems, set the hook and 
then reeled in his fish. Rather than risk a 
bidding war at auction — or the possibility 
that Dodge could raise enough cash in the 
subsequent year to cancel a tax sale — the 
gov managed to buy the place for a song. 

And he even managed to look like 
a hero — at least in the eyes of Jeremy 
Dodge. 

It would be easier to assume good in- 
tentions if Shumlin himself didn't make it 
so damn hard. But in his brief two and a 
half years in office, the governor has cul- 
tivated a reputation for talking out of both 
sides of his mouth. 

In this year's legislative session alone, 
he showed a willingness to accuse others 
of raising taxes when his own proposals 
would raise them far higher. And he was 
perfectly happy to falsely claim just two 
weeks ago that a proposal to cut taxes on 
most Vermonters — but raise them on his 
wealthy contributors — would result in a 
net tax increase. 

It would be nice to believe that Shumlin 
was the one decent person in this whole 
sad mess, but he hasn’t given us much 
reason to do so. We can only hope that the 
resolution of this saga will. © 
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local matters 


Need Legal Farmworkers? Call Alyson Eastman 

by KAThRyn F LAgg 



W nen aen.t'atncKL.eany 
needed someone to ex - 
plain to Congress why 
Vermont farms need legal 
migrant laborers, he didn't invite a flan- 
nel-clad dairy farmer to be his star wit - 
ness. He called upon Alyson Eastman, a 
36-year-old accountant and bookkeeper 
from Orwell, to testify on the federal im- 
migration overhaul. 

Eastman has the distinction of 
owning the only business in V ermont 
that brokers H-2 A visa applications for 
farms and orchards that rely on migrant 
laborers for seasonal agricultural work. 
She purchased Book-Ends Associates 
from a relative three years ago, and runs 
it out of a small, cluttered office a stone’s 
throw from the 2 78-acre dairy farm 
where she grew up. Her business, which 
employs six other Vermonters, provides 
accounting and payroll services for local 
farms, but H-2 A work accounts for 40 
percent of her revenues. 

“She is carrying however many mil - 
lions of dollars of our produce industry 
on her back, not to put too fine a point on 
it,” says Rep. Will Stevens (I-Shoreham), 
an organic vegetable farmer. “She's 
doing yeoman’s work.” 

At a U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearing on April 22, Eastman testified 
in favor of expanding the temporary 
worker program to cover year-round 
workers, including those on dairy farms. 
At present, only laborers in Vermont 
for seasonal work qualify, which is why 
dairy farms that seek 
year-round workers 
often hire migrants who 
are here illegally. Most 
of the estimated 1200 
Latino farmworkers in 
Vermont are undocumented. 

Eastman’s business handles paper - 
work to secure H-2A visas for virtually 
all of the roughly 450 temporary work - 
ers who flock to Vermont each year for 
work. The vast majority comes from 


IBBUl 


ready for processing and get calls at 6:30 
in the morning that ‘I’m not feeling well 
today,’ or ‘I’m hungover today,’ or, ‘Such 
and such can’t give me a ride today,’” 
says Judy Adams. 

Eastman helped the 
Adams navigate the byz- 
antine process of hiring 
two Jamaicans, Omar 
Edwards and Denton 
O’Connor, on H-2A 
visas. Knowing the farm was in capable 
hands, the couple even got away for a 
quick overnight to Maine this year. 

“That was huge for us,” Judy Adams 
says. “Denton and Omar — I trust them. 
They can handle whatever comes up as 


Jamaica. Their visas allow them to spend I would handle it ... We’re such a 


up to 10 months a year working fc 
Vermont orchards, fruit and vegetable 
farms, and poultry operations. 

Eastman helped Dave and Judy 
Adams find willing migrant workers for 
their Westford poultry farm. The hours 
are long and the work is demanding, 

Judy Adams says, and the couple had 
trouble finding reliable help at Adams by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Turkey Farm, which they started in 1984. Supporters of the change, which would 

“I cannot have our flock of turkeys allow workers to stay for up to three 


We just click.” 

The H-2 A program could disappear 
entirely with the immigration-reform 
bill Congress is considering now. As 
passed by Leahy’s committee, the bill 
would phase out the existing visa pro - 
gram within one year, replacing it with 
agriculture v 


years, say it would be less burdensome 
for employers than the H-2A program. 

Eastman favors the new approach be- 
cause it would allow dairy farmers t 
legal foreign workers for the first 
Her own family sold their dairy herd in 
2006, in part because they couldn’t find 
legal, reliable domestic employees. 

It wouldn't be hard to improve on 
the H-2A program. Some of the state's 
largest orchards used to handle the pa - 
perwork in-house. But administering it 

— which requires immaculate attention 
to detail, as applications can be rejected 
over the smallest inconsistencies — has 
become too much for most employers to 
handle on their own. 

Eastman puts in up to two months 
of legwork to bring in workers for her 
clients. She places advertisements in 
Vermont and out-of-state newspapers 

— a Department of Labor requirement 
to prove that the seasonal jobs can’t be 
filled domestically. She and one of her 
employees also draft detailed "job order” 
contracts, outlining specifics such as a 
worker's duties, start date and housing. 

In addition to the DOL, Eastman is 
juggling paperwork for immigration 


officials and the U.S. State Department, 
working with recruiters, and coordinat- 
ing with the labor ministry in Jamaica 
and the embassy in Mexico. 

A botched application can result in a 
worker shortage at a crucial time of year, 
and crop insurance doesn’t kick in if a 
farm's labor force gets held up by H-2 A 

“She dots our T’s and crosses our 
‘T's,” says Judy Adams. 

The most recent H-2A headache 
relates to income taxes. The Internal 
Revenue Service is asking more of sea- 
sonal workers, from requiring them to 
get Social Security numbers to requir - 
ing that their employers file W-2 wage 
and tax statements for them. While 
Eastman began filing these additional 
forms as early as 2008, she says that it 
wasn’t clear until 2011 — when past- 
due notices began trickling in — that 
the IRS had changed its expectations 
regarding income taxes for the work - 
force. For decades, H-2 A workers were 
not expected to pay state or federal 

Some of the unique challenges of 
working with an itinerant workforce: 
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Not all workers have reliable addresses 
at home in Jamaica; some are illiterate; 
and employers often draw additional 
scrutiny from the IRS when they file 
workers’ W-2s. 

it easy, and you’d better play 


says he’s budgeting $55,000 this year 
to bring over the 45 Jamaican workers 
he’ll need to harvest and pack apples. 
Those workers earn $10.91 per hour. 
Although he describes the H-2A 
“extremely cumbersome pro- 


by the rules, because you’re going to get gram,” Hodges admits that his business 




audited. Those are the first 
I tell people when they come 
H-2A program," says Eastman. 

Vermont’s 

Department of Taxes 
followed in the IRS’s 
footsteps, and, starting 
last year, tried to col- 
lect back income taxes 
due between 2008 
and 2011. Employers 
sounded the alarm. 

Some worried their 
workers would be 
denied entry to the 
U.S. because of unpaid 
tax bills, while others 
feared losing laborers 
to New Hampshire, 
which doesn’t collect 
state income tax. 

Vermont lawmak- 
ers scrambled for a so- 
lution, and ultimately 
tacked a provision 
onto this year’s agri- 
culture housekeeping 
bill - H.515 - that 
forgives state income taxes for H-2A 

a holders between 2008 and 2011. 


450 TEMPORARY 
LABORERS WHO 
WORK IN VERMONT'S 
AGRICULTURE 


couldn't survive without temporary 
workers. Whatever program ends up 
replacing it has to meet the orchard’s 
needs. In planning 
for its future, Hodges 
says he’s identified 
the potential loss of a 
guest worker program 
as one of Sunrise’s 
“primary threats.” 

Most of the or- 
chard’s 45 workers 
come for the apple 
harvest, from mid- 
August to early 
November; eight or so 
stay through April to 
pack apples. Hodges’ 
workforce ranges in 
age from 22 to 72, 
and he estimates that 
some 60 percent have 
been returning to the 
orchard for at least 20 
years. “A lot of these 
guys knew me when 
I was a kid,” says 
Hodges, who grew up 
in the family orchard. 

Why not hire locally? Hodges says 


Workers are still on the hook for 2012 that simply isn’t an option. 


income taxes, and federal income taxes 
won’t be forgiven at all. 

Stevens estimates those Vermont 
back taxes would have amounted to a 
total of less than $100,000; Eastman 
puts the figure even lower and suggests 
the state might have spent more to 
collect those taxes than it would have 
brought ii 


“For our region, trying to find 45 
workers who are reliable, consistent, 
have a high quality standard and take 
a lot of pride in their work to do a very 
difficult job in a state like Vermont — 
you're just not going to find it, period,” 
says Hodges. 

Hodges says Sunrise has never 
turned down a domestic employee 


How does Eastman get paid? She who wants to pick apples, but only gets 


charges a flat rate for her service, based 
in part on the number of workers an 
employer needs. Her clients range from 
small operations that need just one or 
two workers to a larger orchard in New adds. “The 
York State that employs more than 200. worker 
But it's worth the price for Vermont 
farmers. Once the visas are approved, 

Eastman says workers can be on the 
farm within 48 hours. 

The farmers pay to transport them, 
which costs an average $1000 per 
worker. Barney Hodges, who owns the 
200-acre Sunrise Orchards in Cornwall, 


three interested applicants each 
season. 

Those U.S. workers who do take ag- 
ricultural jobs tend not to last, Eastman 
ximum I’ve seen a U.S. 
those picking positions 
weeks,” she says. One orchard 
hired eight American workers a few 
years ago for picking positions. After 
two weeks, only one was left, and he 
asked for a transfer from the fields to the 
packinghouse. 
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State Audits Compost Operation for Sales Taxes 
Not Imposed on Chemical Fertilizers 


I t’s been a rough 12 months for 
Vermont's compost industry. Last 
June, Green Mountain Compost 
learned its product had been con- 
taminated with herbicides. The tainted 
compostwithered many organic gardens 
throughout the state. 

Two months later, a far less publicized 
crisis hit Vermont Compost Company 
in Montpelier. The business received a 
letter from the Vermont Department of 
Taxes indicating it was being audited for 
failure to collect sales tax on compost 
sold since 2009. 

Owner Karl Hammer, whose com- 
pany has been making and selling com- 
post since 1994, initially thought it was 
an error. For years, he operated under the 
assumption that compost was a nontax- 
able commodity, just like seeds, starter 
plants, fertilizers and animal bedding. 

Shortly after the fi rst letter, Hammer 
got a second, stating he owed $394,000 
in unpaid back taxes. It gave him 10 days 
to submit to the audit. 

“That did get my attention,” he says. 
“And then o° we went through the look- 
ing glass." 

Unbeknownst to Hammer, Vermont 
had writtennewtaxrulesin2009that 
listed tax-exempt items for commercial 
growers. The listincluded animal feed, 
baler twine, turkey poults and bull semen. 
Even synthetic fertilizer — which is made 
from fossil fuels — was on there. But or- 
ganic compost and manure were not. 

“There's a basic food justice issue 
here,” Hammer argues. “The tax depart- 
ment is saying that organic farmers, by 
choosing organic methods, are subject to 
a 6 percent tax that chemical farmers are 

To add insult to injury: Organic grow- 
ers in Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and New York can buy Vermont com- 
post tax-free. 

Hammer is the only known compost 
manufacturer under review by the 
Department of Taxes. O t cials there 
won’t comment on Hammer's case, 
which is ongoing, nor will they say 
whether other manufacturers and sell- 
ers of compost, manure and other “soil 
amendments” are being audited. 

“It’s a weird policy. It just doesn’t 
make any sense,” says state Rep. Will 
Stevens (I-Shoreham), who owns 88- 
acre Golden Russet Farms. He buys 100 



"KARL MAMMER 


tons of product from Vermont Compost 
every year. 

Stevens, who also serves on the House 
Committee on Agriculture, argues that 
Vermont’s tax law is treating compost 
di° erently than any other raw commod- 
ity used in wholesale 
production. For compari- 
son, he uses the example 
of a Vermont furniture 
manufacturer who buys 
locally harvested wood to make chairs. 
From the felling of the tree to the milling 
of the lumber, there’s no “taxable event" 
until the chair is sold to a customer. 

The same goes for all other “production 
inputs” — nails, glue, fi nish, etc. — used 
in making chairs. 

How compost was left o° the tax- 
exempt list in 2009 remains a mystery. 
Je° Dooley is lead tax policy analyst for 
the Vermont Department of Taxes, but 
says he didn’t write the regulations on 
compost. Nor does Dooley know why 
chemical fertilizers earned a reprieve. 

“The department’s stance has always 
been that, because compost doesn’t fall 
into any of the exemptions, it's taxable," 
he says. "And because it’s tangible per- 
sonal property and doesn’t fi t into any 
of the exemptions, we have to apply the 
law the way it’s written.” 

Nevertheless, Dooley insists that 
there’s "defi nitely no particular initia- 
tive by the department to single out this 
industry.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Hammer argues that the tax depart- 
ment’s aggressive pursuit of his com- 
pany is at odds with the goals of Act 
148, a state law enacted last year that’s 
intended to boost the state’s recycling 
e° orts and completely ban the landfi 11- 
ing of organic materials 
by 2020. Every year, his 
company accepts about 
8S0 wet tons of food 
scraps from the Central 
Vermont Solid Waste Management 
District. That biodegradable material 
comes from 75 food generators through- 
out Washington County, including hos- 
pitals, food co-ops, supermarkets and 
public schools. 

As a pair of muddy German shep- 
herds chase chickens around his facility, 
Hammer warns that V ermon t will face 
a composting crisis if it continues to 
punish businesses like his. 

And it goes beyond that. "Investing in 
the soil of the farm is a very good invest- 
ment over time," he says. “All civilizations 
that hit the wall on soil come to an end.” 

When will Hammer get his own 
closure with the Vermont Department 
of Taxes? He’s negotiated the bill down 
to about $100,000, but says he just 
learned that some of his heavy ma- 
chinery is considered “contaminated.” 
That tax term, he explains, means that 
if backhoes and excavators are used 
more than 4 percent of the time for 
"post-production" work, such as in 


loading bags of compost onto custom- 
ers' trucks, they’re also subject to sales 

"The minutiae of this audit is just 
astonishing,” he says. “They just decided 
that certain pieces of my equipment 
ore contaminated and added another 
$13,000 to my bill.” 

Though Hammer’s is the only known 
business currently under scrutiny, the 
audit is causing confusion among other 
compost producers. Bob Foster, owner 
of Foster Brothers Farm and Vermont 
Natural Ag Products of Middlebury, says 
he isn’t sure whether he should charge 
sales tax on compost he sells to a profes- 
sional landscaper who may use it for 
one purpose that has traditionally been 
tax-exempt (such as a vegetable garden) 
and another that has not been (such as 
fertilizing a lawn). 

"There’s just an awful lot of confusion 
around this subject,” says Foster, whose 
company makes the "Moo Do” line of 
potting soil, compost and manure, and 
is one of the largest compost facilities in 
the state. 

Pat Sagui, director of the 
Composting Association of Vermont 
in Westfield, says that in light of 
Hammer’s situation, some compost 
sellers are charging sales tax while 
others are not. The Composting 
Association isn’t advising its members 
one way or the other. 

Sagui says a legislative fi x to the 
compost tax is in the works. Last ses- 
sion, the Agency of Agriculture, Food 
and Markets provided the House Ag 
committee with language to address 
this problem, but the 2013 session ended 
before the committee could take up the 
bill. According to Rep. Stevens, the bill 
will be a “priority” when the legislature 
reconvenes in January. 

In the meantime. Hammer has been 
trying to make the best of a bad situa- 
tion. The audit hasn’t just been a “huge 
internal cost” to his business, he says. 
The six-fi gure tax bill and its potential 
consequences have taken a psychologi- 
cal toll on Hammer and his employees. 

"People are taking out mortgages, 
having babies. People who work here 
believe in the work we do. Some of my 
people are making professional salaries,” 
he says. “I keep hoping saner heads will 
prevail."© 
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Sunrise Orchards employed 28 do- 
mestic workers last year for bookkeep- 
ing, marketing, packing, distribution 
and orchard-management positions. 
Those jobs wouldn’t exist, Eastman 
says, without the temporary influx of 
outside help. 


Department of Agriculture, which 
Eastman says has a better handle on 
the requirements and realities of sea- 
sonal ag work. 

Whatever happens, it's unlikely 
that Eastman will face much in the 
way of competition for her services. 
Her job requires specialized knowl- 
edge — the kind of details that she 
picked up on the 
job rather than 
at Champlain 
College, where 
Eastman earned 
her business 
degree. 

“There’s a lot 
of red tape with 
the program,” 
says Eastman. 
“You cannot get 
intimidated by 
these governmen- 
tal agencies, and 
it takes a certain 
somebody to carry 
the weight on 
their shoulders to 
do this job.” 

That 




the 


YOU CANNOT GE? INTIMIDATED BY 
THESE GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES, 

i: 


enjoys 
work — especially 
when she sees the 
end result. She’s 
seen farms grow 
and prosper with 
the influx of legal, 
seasonal help, and 
she’s inspired by 
the dedication 
of workers who 
return year after 
year to Vermont. 

“These work- 
ers are so happy 
to be here, and it 
provides a great 
standard of living 
for them in their 
home country,” 
she says. “They 


the list to be called 
back next year.” 

ALYSON EASTMAN Eastman’s cli- 
ents describe her 
as knowledgeable, confident and easy 
to understand. A few point out that, 
because she grew up in a dairy farm- 
ing family, she has a common-sense 
understanding of how agricultural 


Even if the H-2A visa as it’s known 
today disappears under immigration 
reform, Eastman says farmers cur- 
rently using the program shouldn't 
be adversely affected; the reform bill enterprises function, 
still has provisions for temporary, “In a tough program,” says Judy 
contracted labor. On the plus side, it Adams, referring to all the hoop- 
could bring some big fixes, such as jumping involved in finding reliable 
switching the bulk of oversight from labor for Vermont farms, “she’s been 
the Department of Labor to the U.S. a real bright spot for us.” ® 
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The $59 Million Question: Is Vermont Working 
Hard Enough to Give Other People’s Money Back? 
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V ermont State Treasurer 
Beth Pearce wasn't asking 
for votes or donations on a 
recent Saturday morning at 
the University Mall in South Burlington! 
she was looking to return money to the 
people who put her in office. 

At an info booth near JCPenny, 
Pearce invited passing shoppers to con - 
suit a bank of computers to determine if 
the state of Vermont might be holding 
any unclaimed financial property that 
belonged to them. 

A young man in a visored cap typed 
his name into a search function, and up 
came a hit. The man’s former employer 
had turned his final paycheck over to the 
state’s Unclaimed Property Office. 

"Sweet! "the man exclaimed, shoot - 
ing his arms upward, touchdown-style. 

“I just made $70!” 

A few minutes later, a woman who 
searched the database was less im 
pressed to learn she was owed just $8 
and didn’t bother filing a claim. 

But another shopper that same day 
was pleasantly surprised to discover he 
had $500 in “lost” stocks coming to him. 

The state treasurer's office is cur- 
rently in possession of more than $59 
million in unclaimed financial property 
owed to roughly 260,000 individuals 
and companies in Vermont. While only a 
fraction of that money ever gets back to 
its owners, Pearce is stepping up efforts 
— her missing-money road show, for one 
— to reunite people with their lost loot. 

By all accounts, it’s working. In fiscal 
year 2012, the Treasurer's Office re- 
turned more than $4.2 million to 14,537 
claimants — the largest number of claims 
paid out since the program’s inception 
in 1954. Fiscal year 2013 is tracking to 
be even better: Pearce estimates that by 
June 30, her office will have returned 
another $5 million worth of unclaimed 
property from dormant bank accounts, 
stocks, tax refunds, overpaid hospital 
bills, utility deposits, unclaimed wages 
and insurance proceeds. 

Pearce has had a hand in some big 
wins since she was appointed in 2010: 
Her office recently announced it had 
reached an agreement with three insur - 
ers to return $2.2 million in life-insur - 
ance benefits to around 2500 individuals. 

“We’ve been working with other un - 
claimed property administrators across 
the country ... engaging in audits of 


companies ... and we found a 
number of cases where the insured had 
passed away and the beneficiary had 
not received those benefits,” explains 
Pearce. In some cases, insurers couldn’t 
locate beneficiaries on very old policies. 
In others, the insurer might not have 
searched vigorously enough. 

Working with industry groups such 
as the National Conference of Insurance 
Legislators, Pearce has focused on con - 
sumer legislation that would facilitate 
the process. She was recently elected 
president of the National Association of 
Unclaimed Property Adn 


Closer to home, Pearce was a driv - 
ing force behind a new state law that 
requires insurance companies to make 
“a good-faith effort’’ to find missing 
beneficiaries using a Social Security 
Administration database called "the 
Death Master File," a searchable govern- 
ment roster of the deceased. 

Currently, insurers can check that of- 
ficial list to determine if a policyholder 
has died and a benefit is due to someone 
who might not have known to claimit. 
But they aren’t required to make that 

As it stands, a beneficiary’s claim 


is what triggers a life-insurance com - 
pany to pay survivor benefits. Without 
a claim, the insurer has no affirmative 
responsibility to act. 

Vermont’s new law, which takes effect 
July 1, holds insurers more accountable 
for finding claimants. “Insurance com- 
panies that sell both life and annuities 
had been using the Death Master File 
to search for deceased policyholders so 
they could stop making payments on 
the annuities side, but they hadn't been 
using the list to identify beneficiaries 
to pay benefits on the life-insurance 
side of the business,” explains Vermont 
Department of Financial Regulation 
Commissioner Susan Donegan, whose 
office has jurisdiction over unfair insur- 
ance trade practices. 

The new law empowers DFR to go 
after insurance companies that engage 
in this practice, known as “asymmetrical 
use of the Death Master File.” The new 
law will require life and annuity com - 
panics to periodically search the Death 
Master File for deceased holders of life 
insurance policies, so that beneficiaries 
are found and paid sooner. Perhaps 
most importantly, if a beneficiary cannot 
be identified, it requires companies to 
send unclaimed insurance proceeds to 
the state’s unclaimed property fund, at 
which point the treasurer will attempt 
to locate the beneficiary. 

“If the Treasurer's Office finds any 
evidence of non-compliance, it gets 
referred to us,” Donegan says. The new 
law should also bolster the state’s posi - 
tion in investigations already under way. 

In the annals ofunclaimed prop 
erty in Vermont, there have been some 
real hidden treasures. Nine years ago, 
a Vermont bank turned over the con 
tents of a safe-deposit box containing 
rare photos, autographs and hand 
written notes from luminaries such 
as Salvador Dali, Paul Klee, Grandma 
Moses, Paul Cezanne, Pablo Picasso, Ira 
Gershwin and Johannes Brahms. The 
lot belonged to the late F.C. Schang, who 
became president of Columbia Artists 
Management Inc. He was an agent for 
the Trapp Family Singers of Stowe. 

Schang’s collection was thought to be 
worth roughly $100,000. With the help 
of a town clerk, then-state treasurer Jeb 
Spaulding eventually found the benefi- 
ciary: a former Vermont firefighter. 

How could such a valuable collection 
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go unclaimed? As Pearce explains, 
“Banks often merge with other banks 
over the years, so that’s one way things 
can get lost." 

How hard the Treasurer’s Office 
works to reunite people and their 
things is a topic of great speculation. 
The Vermont list is sprinkled with well- 
known entities, including the University 
of Vermont, Cabot Creamery, Ben & 
Jerry’s, National Life of Montpelier — 
even the U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security. 

Does the presence of such high-pro- 
file claimants on the list suggest a less- 
than-energetic effort on the part of the 
state to contact them? What about the 
low-profile ones? How many of those 
might be easily located by, say, a savvy 
11-year-old with an 
internet-connected 
device? 

Pearce’s explana- 
tion: Some large com- 
panies with hundreds 
of separate small 
claims choose to file 
for them all just once 

As for lesser- 
known claimants, she 
says her office sends 
out roughly 11,000 of- 
ficial letters a year notifying people they 
have financial assets they apparently 
don't know about; staff use lists of state 
employees, teachers and retirees, as well 
as other government databases, to make 
money matches. Media campaigns and 
public appearances are also part of the 
outreach effort. 

The average claim on Vermont's list 
is close to $300 but many unclaimed ac- 
counts are worth less than $10. Despite 
what Pearce describes as a new “express 
filing system which moves things a little 
faster for claims up to $200,” people 
who are owed small amounts often don’t 
bother. 

Such explanations don't satisfy ev- 
eryone. Here and across the country, 
critics have complained about the enor- 
mous sums states hold in unclaimed 
property accounts — estimated at $41.7 
billion. States put that cash-in-waitingto 
use; it doesn’t just sit there in a drawer. 
Vermont uses a portion of unclaimed 
funds for college scholarships. 

At least in theory, if everyone sud- 
denly filed claims simultaneously, it 
could have serious fiscal consequences. 
The value of Vermont’s unclaimed prop- 
erty — $59 million — is 4.5 percent of 
the state’s $13 billion general fund. 

Wallace Nolen of Barre has a special 
interest in unclaimed property issues. 
The self-styled activist, who for some 


years has demonstrated an obses- 
sion with challenging the practices 
of government, holds that an aggres- 
sive return policy fundamentally goes 
against a state’s financial interests. 
Nolan most recently reported that he 
has organized a group of 500 volunteers 
to locate individuals whose names are 
on the unclaimed property list to help 
them claim their money — essentially, it 
would appear, assisting the treasurer in 
her statutory mission. 

It’s not just a Vermont thing. In 2007, 
a federal judge in California stopped the 
state from seizing unclaimed financial 
assets, ruling it had not made enough of 
an effort to return unclaimed property 
to its rightful owners. In his opinion, 
U.S. District Judge William B. Shubb 
wrote, “If the purpose 
of the law is ... to 
reunite owners with 
lost or forgotten prop- 
erty, its ultimate goal 
should be to generate 
little or no revenue at 
all for the state.” 

Pearce recently 
returned from 

Washington, D.C., 
where she testified 
before the Uniform 
Law Commission, 
which is considering updates to the fed- 
eral Uniform Unclaimed Property Act 
She is pushing for changes that would, 
in effect, lessen revenues for states by 
getting money to claimants before it 
reverted to unclaimed property. 

Pearce seems to enjoy the challenge. 
Indeed, what politician — especially one 
who aspires to higher office — wouldn’t 
love the chance to reunite people with 
money they might not know they were 
owed? 

Between greeting shoppers at the 
U-Mall, Pearce served notice on the 
higher-office point. “This is my passion 
... my life’s work,” she says of her job. 
“This is the only elective office I’m ever 
going to be looking at” ® 

Disclosure: Rieka McNaughton worked 
as communications officer for the 
Vermont Department of Banking, 
Insurance, Securities ft Health Care 
Administration, now called the 
Department of Financial Regulation, 
from 1997 to 2009. 
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were certainly not at the center of the 
universe as the film would have it. 

One thing I missed in this version 
of Gatsby is the utter recklessness of 
the Buchanans and the way they de- 
stroy people so thoughtlessly. This was 
foregrounded in the 1974 version with 
Daisy's drunken murder of Myrtle (su- 
perbly played by Karen Black). 

Baz’s version threw this subplot away, 
although he had more than enough on 
his plate. But he absolutely captured 
the wistfulness and yearning of Gatsby. 
Gatsby is an incredibly lonely, unfulfilled 
dreamer; this seemed to me to be the 
heart of the film, and very well executed. 
The sadness of his story is played in 
counterpoint with the empty (but beau- 
tiful) glitz and glamour. 

Carole Zucker 

CHARLOTTE 


PIPELINE PROBLEM 

Your recent article on the proposed 
fracked-gas pipeline through Addison 
County highlighted some key elements 
of the arguments, both for and against, 
but failed to place emphasis on some 
of the most disturbing realities of the 
project [“What the Fraclc? Middlebury 



College at Odds Over Addison County 
Pipeline Project,” May 15]. 

Despite continued negative feedback 
from those directly affected throughout 
Addison County, Vermont Gas Systems 
continues to evade questions. Turnout 
at recent VGS open houses has consisted 
almost entirely of vocal opponents to 
the project, causing them to suspend 
such town-meeting-style forums. VGS 
representatives repeatedly fail to ad- 
dress the issues most important to route 
residents. Last year, Vermont passed a 


$ statewide ban on fracking. We must not 
* allow this blatant contradiction to snake 
| through our state, beneath the lake, and 
lock us in to decades of continued fossil- 
fuel consumption. 

To accuse pipeline opponents of 
NIMBYism is false and evasive. No one’s 
backj'ard, front yard, farm or forest 
should be subject to clear-cutting and 
contamination. The strong and vocal 
opposition to this project is cognizant of 
the inherent solidarity with other com- 
munities impacted by extraction. In your 
continued coverage of this issue, please 
include more voices from impacted com- 
munities, both from Addison County and 
from the frack fields of Alberta, Canada, 
where VGS gas will be sourced; continue 
to stress the fact that natural gas is not 
clean-burning, and is a false solution to 
climate change; continue to highlight the 
growing and organized opposition to the 
fracked-gas pipeline. 

Martha Waterman 

BURLINGTON 


SENSELESS STRATEGY 

[Re ‘What the Frack? Middlebury 
College at Odds Over Addison County 
Pipeline Project,” May 15]; This article 


implies that the bulk of the opposition 
to this pipeline is coming from land- 
owners whose properties lie in the path 
of the proposed route. As one of those 
“residents of resistance,” I can attest 
that, to me, this is more like someone 
who has been touched by a disease, so 
they launch a campaign to fight it with 
everything they've got. 

It was a call to action when we dis- 
covered this pipeline was sited across 
our tiny farm — kind of like getting a 
really dismal diagnosis from the doctor. 
The thing is, we are not just fighting to 
keep this pipeline out of our backyard; 
we are fighting against the destruction 
that comes with “natural” gas drilling, 
transportation and distribution every- 
where on the planet. 

No, we are not saying oil is better. We 
are saying it makes no sense at all to build 
more fossil-fuel infrastructure. And as 
someone who does not have unlimited 
funds and could really could use a dras- 
tic cut in my heating bills, I really resent 
the comment that “natural” gas could be 
a “game changer” for a corporation as 
humongous as International Paper. 

Jane Palmer 
MONKTON 
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Green Mountain Opera Kicks Off With Young 
Artists, Masters, Mystery and Humor 
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t's a cliche in Vermont to say the 
hills are alive with the sound of 
music. But this week, that is literally 
true — just not with Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. 

The Green Mounts In opera Fest Ival , 

which sponsors the state’s only young- 
artists program for opera singers, 
launched its eighth season this week 
with an event geared toward the 12 young 
singers in its Emerging Artists Program: 
a master class with Metropolitan Opera 
assistant chorus master Joseph Lawson. 
The singers' master-class performances 
are free and open to the public. Later in 
the three-week festival, vocal-technique 
buffs can also watch for free as two other 
opera eminences hone the young sing - 
ers’ skills: Steven Blier, who cofounded 
the New York Festival of Song and 
Antony Walker, the artistic director and 
conductor of Washington (D.C.) Concert 
Opera and music director of Pittsburgh 

Though the GMOF features multiple 
events, including culminating perfor - 
mances of Britten’s Albert Herring by 
the emerging artists and Mozart's Don 
Giovanni by professionals, new artistic 
director Bruce stasyna is particularly 
excited about the master-class series. 
And that makes sense: He directed the 
festival’s Emerging Artists Program for 
the past six years under former artistic 
director Taras Kulish. 

“[Blier] is my coup for the festival,” 
Stasyna enthuses during a phone call 
from New York City. “I was really afraid 
to put the pitch out there, but I thought, 
if I’m going to do this, I’m going to go for 
my big gun." 

Stasyna first worked with Blier when 
the former was the Wolf Trap Opera 
Company chorus master on a series of 
recitals that Blier conducted. Also a 
piano accompanist, Blier has given recit- 
als with renowned opera stars including 
Renee Fleming and Samuel Ramey. 

Stasyna has worked extensively 
with Australia-born conductor Antony 
Walker at Minnesota Opera, where the 
former was music director for six years; 
and at Washington Concert Opera, 
where Stasyna took up his current post 
as chorus master and assistant conduc - 
tor at Walker’s invitation. Walker will 
also conduct Giovanni. Stasyna says he 
chose him because “I wanted someone 
really strong who gets Mozart’s style” — 
particularly his Baroque style. 


Happily, Stasyna recently discovered, 
his percussionist will come with his own 
Baroque timpani, which tends to have 
smaller, calfskin drum heads and mallets 
with heads wrapped in leather, creating 
a bright, focused sound. 

“These are tiny little things,” Stasyna 
admits. “Some people won’t even know 
the difference, but the musicians will go, 

The new director has had to reconcile 
his zeal for high quality with GMOF’s 
recently straitened circumstances: Its 
customary National Endowment for the 
Arts grant was one of two $10,000 grants 
the festival did not receive this year. This 
summer's operas will be semi-staged 
rather than fully, though Stasyna prom - 
ises they will be “highly theatrical pre - 
sentations that really put an emphasis 
on telling the story.” There will also be 
one production of the Emerging Artists’ 
opera rather than two, and no Broadway 
picnic as in the past. 

However, a new event has been added 
to the roster that promises to have wide 
appeal. This Friday, the public can hear 
a handful of the emerging artists sing in 
the intimate space of the West Branch 
Gallery in Stowe. Co-sponsored bysto We 
area opera lovers , "Opera at the Gallery” 

will offer cocktails, hors d’oeuvres, art 
viewing and arias from the season’s two 

The idea behind the Stowe event is to 
reach new audiences, says Doreen sIMko, 
former board president of the Green 
Mounta In cultural center in Waitsffeld 


— GMOF’s parent nonprofit. Says Simko, 
“If you’re actually hearing these singers, 
that can be a great inspiration to go see 
the operas." 

This year’s gala concert and cham - 
pagne reception at the UVM Recital Hall 
(June 14), titled “Don Giovanni Behind 
Closed Doors,” promises both fun and 
intrigue. Stasyna explains, “There’s a lot 
of rumor around the character and mo - 
tives of Don Giovanni. What really hap - 
pened to Donna Anna and Donna Elvira? 
We don’t know" — other than that they 
are two of the Don’s victims of seduc - 
tion. The program will "explore the 
inner life of the young Giovanni” using 
the American Songbook, Gershwin and 
others. “There’s at least one ‘do’ and one 
‘wop’ in the evening," Stasyna promises. 

The director chose the season’s 
operas as a nod to the festival’s past and 
future. Giovanni is one of three operas 
on which Mozart collaborated with 
the great librettist Lorenzo Da Ponte. 
The GMOF has already produced the 
others, Le Nozze di Figaro and Cosi fan 
tutte-, Stasyna considers finishing the 
trilogy an “homage” to past achieve 
ment. Britten’s comic 1947 opera, by 
contrast, looks forward. “Britten really 
influenced the landscape of contempo - 
rary opera,” Stasyna says, and this year 
is the centenary of the composer's birth. 

Baritone David Castillo, 25, a return- 
ing Emerging Artist — and one of 475 
singers who auditioned for the pro 
gram this year — will sing Sid in Albert 
Herring. Speaking from Los Angeles, 


Castillo calls GMOF’s opera choices 
“smart,” and the Britten work “one of 
the best operas for young singers to do. 
Britten writes really well for the voice, 
and Albert is challenging musically," but 
not heavy, he opines. The story involves 
staid Albert, crowned May King for his 
confirmed virginity, going off the deep 
end as a result of Sid’s mischievous 
prodding. 

At his first GMOF season last year, 
Castillo was still earning his master’s in 
vocal arts at the University of Southern 
California and was among the youngest 
participants. “That’s what I loved about 
the program: Most had been doing the 
young-artist thing for a while,” he re 
calls. “They had maturity in their voices. 
That really pushed me to do better. It 
was a really fantastic growth experience 
for me.” And, he adds, "I didn’t know 
how beautiful V errnont was.” 

WenDy Brauer , as the new GMCC 
board president, has been working hard 
on finding housing in the Mad River 
Valley for Castillo and the other singers, 
emerging and professional — her job’s 
biggest challenge, she estimates. While 
she’s placed the non-locals among the 
31 musicians of the Giovanni orchestra 
( Albert will have 11) with families for 
their short stays, for the singers she has 
needed to secure donated condomini - 
urns that are privately owned. 

The effort is entirely worthwhile, 
Brauer says. "It’s a huge thing to be able 
to support the next generation of opera 
singers. And they love it here.”© 


El 5:30-7:30 p.m., at West Branch Gallery 
in Stowe. $25. The ful I schedule of Green 

Other Opera This Summer: 

The Opera Company of middlebury opens 
its five-performance run of Tchaikovsky’s 

The Ohana Singers of Vermont 
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With Two Daring Works, 
Actor David Schein Brings the 
Reagan-Era San Francisco 
Theater Scene to Vermont 


BY PAMELA POLSTON 


. urlington 



cation 

gender relationship: 
on their ear in his 

Out Comes Butch, 
which opened at 

the OFF CENTER FOR 
THE DRAMATIC ARTS 

last weekend. In it, 

Schein, who comes 
to Vermont from 
a long and dis- 
tinguished career 
in experimental/ 
progressive/whatever 
theater, explores 
nearly all the letters in 
the acronym LGBTQ. 

Unfortunately, it 
would give everything 
away to explain exactly 
how he does this, but 
suffice it to say, it’s a 
ballsy performance. So 

Perhaps I can say 
that Schein/Butch 
begins the evening as 
a foul-mouthed con- 
struction worker in a 
suitably blue-collar outfit, 
bad wig and facial hair. 

Butch imagines himself a 
sensitive-enough guy, but 

actually kind of a dick. Even if he 


“AN ASSHOLE 
CARPENTER” TO ... 
SOMETHING ELSE. 


is try to take c 


e of an 




child at home, and claims to do the 
cooking and cleaning to boot. When the 
ungrateful spouse up and dumps him, 
Butch wallows in the hurt, pain and 
self-pity of the dumpee. And then he 
gets mad. He acts out at work, making 
threatening gestures with a power tool. 
His boss suggests an anger-management 

Instead, Butch decides to remake his 
life, to transform from “an asshole car- 
penter" to ... something else. He medi- 
tates. He trades in his Ford F-100 truck 
for a Karmann Ghia. He loses the beard 
and “all this sheetrock shit” and gets a 
job at a record store. And he chooses a 


E former, throwing 
? himself full-bore 
| into the multiple 
roles he has cre- 
ated in this piece. 
At times he is very 
funny, particularly 
in body language; 
at other times he’s 
almost uncomfortably 
confrontational. He 
begins Butch as a dude 
chafing against the 
constraints of dude- 
ness and the unfath- 
omable female, but 
the character Schein 
has created is open to 
anything, almost too 
eager to change and 
learn and grow. Yet all 
the while, he’s not just 
[TJjV trying to find himself; he’s 
1 1 3 i trying to find love. 

IUH Schein brings his per- 
sona almost full circle to end 
up much as he began, with one really 
big difference that I won’t reveal here. 
That conclusion could be interpreted in 
at least two ways; The cynical reading 
is that you can’t escape who you are; if 
you’re a loser now, you’ll always be one, 
no matter how many identities you try. 
The gentler interpretation might be that 
finding love — or yourself — should not 
require sacrificing who you are. 

Schein is a man of many skills: He 
writes, composes, performs and teaches. 
The freeform “resume" on his website 
also lists managing nonprofits, fundrais- 
ing for youth, strategic branding, oral 
history projects and more. He cofounded 
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In Middlebury, Edward Hopper’s Vermont 
Paintings Reveal an Evolving Style 
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dward Hopper's time in 

e Vermontwas bracketed by natu- 
ral disasters: the flood of 1927 
and the New England hurricane 
of 1938. In between, the artist who 
would later become famous for scenes of 
urban isolation drew and painted agri - 
cultural buildings and rural landscapes. 
Viewing these works offers fresh insight 
into the psychology and evolving style of 
his overall body of work. 

All of the 30 or so watercolors and 
drawings Hopper (1882-1967) made 
in Vermont are gathered for the first 
time in a show at the Middlebury College 
Museu M of art that runs through August 
11. Several are on loan from Manhattan's 
Whitney Museum of American Art, a 
leading repository of Hopper's work. 

The pieces are arranged chronologi - 
cally, with ample annotations by Bonnie 
Tocher Clause, author of Edward Hopper 
in Vermont , a book published last year 
by University Press of New England. 
Clause not only studied these pictures 
closely, she tracked many of them to the 
exact spots where Hopper had made his 
sketches. Like the artist and his wife, the 


investigator and her spouse drove the 
back roads of central Vermont, search - 
ing for inspiring scenes. 

It was Hopper's practice, Clause in - 
forms us, to sketch from the backseat of 
his parked roadster. The 6-foot-5-inch 
artist was able to stretch out more com - 
fortably there. That position affected 
his perspective in works such as “Three 
Mile Bridge," a mid-1930s 
rendering of a span across 
the Winooski River that 
replaced abridge de 
stroyed in the 1927 flood. 

The height of the bridge’s 
steel truss is exaggerated 
due to the artist’s semi- 
recumbent position in 
the rear of his car, Clause 

Other observations of 
hers are less anecdotal 
and more enlightening. 

Hopper's V ermont oeuvre 
can be divided into two 
distinct parts, Clause explains: the archi- 
tecturally focused pieces painted during 
his initial day trips into the state from an 
artists’ colony in New Hampshire, and 
the landscapes composed during the 
summers of 1937 and ’38, when Hopper 
and his wife, Josephine Verstille Nivison, 


were agritourists staying at Wagon 
Wheels Farm in South Royalton. Clause 
finds the earlier pieces to be workman - 
like in their execution, while the wa 

tercolors and drawings 
made a decade later are 
much more expressive, 
she points out, reflect- 
ing the self-confidence 
Hopper had acquired by 
then as a critically ac 
claimed and financially 
successful artist. 

The trees in water - 
colors such as “Rain on 
River” (1938) are depicted 
by means of feathery 
brushstrokes. Here, too, 
the painter makes effec- 
tive use of negative space, 
allowing an uncolored, 
thin length of paper to represent — ap- 
propriately enough — the White River. 

Absence is a crucial element of 
Hopper’s vision. Some of his most 
famous oils of New York street scenes, 
such as “Early Sunday Morning,” are 


Hopper’s 
landscapes are 

alive with 
light and 
the forces 
of nature 


devoid of human figures. And even when 
people are present, as in what is prob - 
ably Hopper's most famous painting, 
“Nighthawks,” the mood is mournful, 
with onlookers' attention made to focus 
more on what must have been lost than 
on what is silently present 

The same effect is achieved, less dra- 
matically, in most of the V ermont works. 
The only living creature to be seen in 
the Middlebury show is a cow in an un - 
titled watercolor from 1927. And notes of 
melancholy infuse the mundane scenes 
that the taciturn Hopper paused to paint 
during his wanderings up and down the 
White River Valley. 

The landsc apes are nevertheless 
alive with light and the forces of nature. 
The last piece in the show — “Windy 
Day” — shows an uncharacteristically 
bright-blue river chopping with waves 
as yellow-tinged trees bend and sway 
on its banks. Viewers may feel a tingle 
when reading Clause's conjecture that 
this painting may have been composed 
on the very day that the great hurricane 
of 1938 was bearing down on Vermont. 


The Hoppers were known to have left 
the state precipitously that September, 

The most rewarding items in the 
show may be its half dozen chalk and 
pencil drawings. The subjects are pro - 
saic (for Vermont): barns, trees, distant 
mountains. But these sketches reveal 
the bones of Hopper’s art. They give 
insight into how his hand transcribed 
onto paper what his eye had seen. They 
may also serve as hors d’ouevres for the 
feast of Hopper drawings on offer this 
summer at the Whitney. © 


David Schein 


the One Love AIDS/HIV Awareness 
Theater in Awassa, Ethiopia. He’s cre- 
ated six solo shows, along with numer- 
ous plays and musicals. In his former 
stomping grounds of San Francisco, his 
70-person opera Tokens, a Play on the 
Plague earned him three San Francisco 
Bay Area Theatre Critics Circle Awards, 
as well as three Hollywood Drama- 
Logue awards. Out Comes Butch, Schein 
explains, began as an improvisation 
he performed in Berkeley for a series 
called “Improvisation and the State of 
the Heart." 

Butch has been performed by other 
theater groups around the country', 
including a recent stint at the Voodoo 
Lounge in New Orleans. Schein himself 
toured the work in the U.S. and Europe 
with Whoopi Goldberg as a companion 
piece to her stage production “The 
Spook Show” in the early 1980s. 

In short, Schein has been an uncom- 
monly productive self-employed artist. 
He sums up his work as “using the arts 
as a tool for transformation.” Schein 
certainly plays with that theme in Out 
Comes Butch. But the piece with which 
he pairs it at the Off Center, playwright 
Jim Nisbet’s “Note From Earth,” strikes 
a much darker note. 

Schein presents that 15-minute 
work — also a solo performance — fol- 
lowing Butch and an intermission. He 
first performed it in 1985, directed by 
the author, in San Francisco, and has 
directed it himself elsewhere. “Note 
From Earth" is a sort of long poem, like 
a Shakespearean soliloquy, and Schein 
delivers it with a dramatic combination 


of moodiness, anger and resignation to 
unhappy destiny. It’s one thing to read 
the piece — as you can at thebigclickmag. 
com — but listening to it is challenging. 
Or, more to the point, hard to follow. 

“Note From Earth” is set in a posta- 
pocalyptic time. Earth is apparently 
totally trashed — Nisbet calls it “the 
wreckage of the twentieth century" 
— though whether by some cataclysm 
(burning and radioactivity are themes) 
or by a slower degradation (climate 
change?) isn’t specified, martin gil’s 
spare set, essentially an artful instal- 
lation of debris in the center of the 
room and strings of little white lights 
overhead, underscores the grim reality' 
of the ruined, darkened planet. Schein’s 
delivery is not stentorian but kinetic: He 
scrabbles around the room (configured 
as theater-in-the-round) like a trapped 
animal, even flinging himself on the 
rubble pile, and talks nonstop. 

While a listener may not be entirely 
certain what’s happened to Earth, or 
is happening in the moment with this 
character — he calls himself “the wilted 
swain beyond its end” — Nisbet's poetry 
is mesmerizing. And Schein’s perfor- 
mance is an urgent, desperate force to 
the very bitter end. ® 
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From the Seven Days arts blog this week: 

THE PRECIPICE LINEUP UNVEILED 

Dan Bolles covers who will be playing at the three-day locavore music fest: 
just about every band in town. And in a new location at Burlington College... 

MOVIES YOU MISSED & MORE: VALHALLA RISING 

Nothing like a good old Viking movie filled with meaningless violence... 

Check out Live Culture daily at 7d.blogs.com/liveculture. 
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The Straight Dope columns I 
Tind particularly interesting 
are the ones about secret 
societies: the Illuminati, 
the Bilderbergs, the Council 
on Foreign Relations, the 
Trilateral Commission, the 
Masons, etc. I'm not sure 
whether I should beat 'em, 
join 'em or continue to 
relegate them to the land of 
paranoid delusions. Can you 
give me the Straight Dope? 

Y ou’re missing the big 
picture, John. Sure, 
I could riff on the 
Illuminati, Skull and 
Bones, or the League of Hyrax — 
or I could tell you about the more 
insidious secretive societies that 
hide in plain sight. These orga- 
nizations are far more dangerous 
than a bunch of balding ex-frat 
brothers sitting around naked in 
the woods plotting world domi- 
nation. They work right out in 
the open, knowing the average 
person can’t fathom how deep 
the swamp really is. 

Let’s start with the many 
secretive entities on the fed- 
eral payroll, perhaps the most 
infamous being the National 
Security Agency. Every day NSA 
robo-snoops intercept at least 1.7 
2 billion emails, phone calls and 

8 other electronic communica- 

> tions, looking for ...well, we don't 

< know exactly, because no one is 
g talking. We also don’t know the 
S size of the NSA's budget; its share 
of the $53 billion U.S. intelligence 
kitty is classified. 


But evidently they get a good 
chunk. In October a heavily forti- 
fied top-secret NSA data center 
costing $1.5 billion will go into 
operation in Utah. Projected by 
some to consume $40 million 
in electricity per year, this mega 
installation has enough capac- 
ity to store hundreds of times 
the amount of data created in 
all human history. The idea is 
to protect us against terrorism 
and such. But who can say when 
some midlevel bureaucrats may 
take it into their heads to inves- 
tigate the Tea Party, the Socialist 
Workers, or you? 

Closely linked to the NSA is 
the vast antiterrorism and home- 
land security apparatus erected 
after 9/11. A 2010 Washington 
Post investigation found 1271 


government organizations and 
1931 private companies were 
toiling away at various domestic 
security initiatives. Thirty-three 
buildings totaling 17 million 
square feet had been constructed 
in the D.C. area to house all those 
worker bees. What are they up 
to? Even the people at the top of 
the intelligence food chain don’t 
really know. 

Another secretive agency is 
the Federal Reserve, which con- 
trols U.S. banking and monetary 
policy. The Fed’s deliberations 
are closed to the public, and its 
bylaws and codes of ethics are 
also secret. The idea is to pre- 
vent the intrusion of politics, but 
stuff happens. A recent General 
Accounting Office report noted 
that a New York Fed director 


had bought Goldman Sachs stock 
while the firm was receiving 
$12.9 billion via a bailout the Fed 
had engineered. 

Finally, the most insidious se- 
cretive society of all — lobbyists. 
They don’t work for the govern- 
ment; typically they're former 
government employees who 
put their insiders’ contacts and 
knowledge at the service of what- 
ever private interest is willing to 
pay their steep rates. How steep? 
For a crude idea, divide the esti- 
mated $3.3 billion 2012 lobbying 
tab by the 12,400 known lobby- 
ists, for an average of $266,000 
per lobbyist. Acquiring votes ain't 

Who pays that kind of money? 
The National Rifle Association at 
$3 million is a piker compared to 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
number one at $136 million. 
The rest of the top five might 
seem noncontroversial — the 
National Association of Realtors, 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield, General 
Electric and the American 
Hospital Association. But think: 
What businesses are these people 
are in? 

Still, we need to look at the 
even bigger picture. An endur- 
ing belief among progressives, 
clung to more fervently than ever 
in the age of WikiLeaks, is that 
greater transparency = better 
world. This is inarguably true of 
information. Your columnist and 
his henchpersons luxuriate in the 


ability to jack into open databases 
and download everything from 
federal homicide investigations 
by criminal code subsection to 
Chicago Transit Authority daily 
rail ridership by stop. 

But transparency of decision- 
making is something else. In a 
TED talk from February, Harvard 
professor and political activist 
Larry Lessig observes that U.S. 
elections are a two-stage process: 
in stage one, the people with big 
bucks decide who the rest of us 
will get to vote for in stage two, 
namely the official elections. 

In the manner of all TED 
lecturers, Lessig offers no useful 
guidance on how this process 
might be reformed, and at a 
fundamental level it can’t be. 
We live in a world of infinite 
possibilities; the body politic is 
equipped to choose among two 
or three. Reducing the pile from 
the former state to the latter is 
inevitably accomplished behind 
closed doors by a jostling mess 
of lobbyists, operatives, moneyed 
interests, do-gooders, harried bu- 
reaucrats, politicians of varying 
intelligence, integrity and guts, 
and other interested parties. 

I’ve participated in this shad- 
owy process myself. Occasionally 
afterward I go to the public 
meeting at which the matter is 
nominally decided, or more often 
ratified (I live in Chicago, OK?), 
and I think: Most of the people in 
this room have no clue. 
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H ACKI E A VERMONT CABBIE'S REARVIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


A Normal Life 


I t was a Saturday night, Mother’s 
Day eve — not an occasion noted 
for raving at the bars and clubs. But 
business had been brisk enough 
owing to all the activity surrounding the 
local college graduations — or, as we cab- 
bies like to call it, seniors gone wild. 

Toward the end of my shift, at 2:45 in 
the morning, a couple approached me as 
I idled at a downtown taxi stand. They 
were quite a bit older than the other 
people still lingering on the streets so 
long past last call. The man was stocky 
with a shaved head, and had to be north 
of 40. The woman had a mop of gray 
hair and a dowdy dress, and could have 
been 65, or even older. They made an 
odd couple, particularly for the time and 
place. 

After helping the woman into the 
back seat — she was clearly wobbly — the 
man sat down next to me. “Could you 
take us up to Georgia?” he asked. “We’re 
just beyond the Milton line.” 

“Sure, why not?” I replied. “The inter- 
state to Chimney Corners and north on 
7?” 

“Yup, that’d be the quickest." 

As we cleared the downtown neon, he 
said, “Yeah, I took Mom out to celebrate 
Mother's Day. Kind of unconventional, 
but it worked for us. You had a good time, 
am I right about that, Mommy?” 

His mother, who had been lolling off 
in some dozy, boozy nebula, instantly 
perked up. For my part, it was a relief 
to hear that the woman was his mother 
and not his girlfriend or wife. (Though 
“mommy” coming from the mouth of a 
middle-aged man was, let’s say, unusual.) 
She replied, “Oh, yes, Phil — I had a 


grand old time. 1 can’t remember the last 
time I had a night out like this.” 

Phil said, “That’s great to hear. You 
deserved it.” 

On the interstate, Phil was voluble, 
talking mostly about his relocation to 
Vermont 15 years earlier. “Yeah, I had a 
good job in Ottawa, but got recruited to 
work at IBM. It was one of those oppor- 
tunities you just can’t refuse. We do like 
it down here, though I still miss Canada." 
He paused to rub his hairless scalp and 


chuckle for a moment before adding, “I 
guess I feel it most during the hockey 
playoffs.” 

About a mile before the Milton exit, 
his mother stirred in the backseat. 
“Philly, we need to pull over,” she said. 
“Could you ask the cabdriver?” 

For a cabbie, those are the magic 
words, and I immediately veered onto 
the shoulder, popping on the hazard 
lights. I know just how to handle these 
dicey situations; unfortunately, I’ve had a 
lot of practice. 

As Phil got out to help his mom, I 
requested as calmly as I could muster, 
“Please try to get her totally out of the 
cab, or at least if she could get her head 

Phil was tender with his mother, 
gently holding her hand and elbow while 
she leaned her head out the back door. 
Thankfully, it didn’t take long, as far as 


these things go; I did want to make it 
home tonight while the moon was still 
in the sky. When she was finished being 
sick, I fished out a few paper napkins 
from the glove compartment and passed 
them back to her. 

“If we need to stop again, just ask," 
I made clear. “1 promise you, it’s not a 
problem.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “I’m so sorry. 
You’re very kind.” 

“Hey, could we stop at the Mobil at 


the exit here?” Phil asked. “I want to buy 
some beer and maybe some cigars.” 

“I’ll be glad to stop, but it’s way too 
late to purchase beer.” 

“Well, I’m gonna get some beer. And 

We pulled into the Mobil. Phil went 
into the store on his futile beer run. I cut 
the engine. A big sigh — a mother’s sigh — 
came from the backseat. 

"We’re both so crazy," Phil's mother 
shared with me. “Carol, my daughter- 
in-law, was in a serious motorcycle ac- 
cident. It's turned my son’s life upside 
down. She’s had four surgeries so far. 
That’s why I came down from Ottawa — 
to live with them and take care of my two 
grandkids. Those little darlings are just 8 
and 1L” 

Suddenly this fare made sense. 
Something about it had felt awry, and 
now it didn’t. The poor guy's life was 


awry — two young kids, and I didn’t even 
want to contemplate the extent of his 
wife’s injuries and prognosis. He and his 
mom were just trying to cope any way 
they could. 

Phil came back to the cab, sans beer. “I 
should have listened to you,” he acknowl- 
edged. “But at least I was able to score a 
couple of good cigars.” 

We passed Arrowhead Lake and, after 
a few turns, entered a nice development. 
As I eased up to the man’s driveway, his 
mother said, “Oh, God — if I could just 
have a normal life. That’s all I ask.” 

I pondered that sentiment, and de- 
cided what she really meant was, I wish 
I could have a life absent pain and heart- 
ache. My heart went out to this mother 
and grandmother, but in my experience, 
each of us has a cross to bear — often 
more than one over the course of a life- 
time. To me, this defines the human con- 
dition. A “normal life” was exactly what 
she was experiencing. To find joy, love 
and meaning in life, well, isn’t that what 
it’s all about? 

The woman said, “Philly, make sure 
to give the man a good tip for all his 
troubles.” 

Phil assured his mom he would, 
and he did. They got out of the cab and 
walked gingerly, arm in arm, up the 
walkway toward the front door. From 
my perspective, behind the wheel of my ™ 
taxicab, they appeared to be supporting z 
each other every step of the way. ® $ 
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Gretchen Parlato is redefi ning 
the role of vocals in jazz 

BY DAN BOLLES 


I f you read up on jazz singer Gretchen Parlato, 
you’ll inevitably encounter some variation of the 
phrase, “She uses her voice like an instrument.” 
That may be the ultimate compliment in a genre 
that historically has placed a premium on musical- 
ity over fl ash, and has tended to view vocalists more 
as entertainers than serious musicians. For example, 
consider that it took the prestigious Thelonious Monk 
Institute of Jazz Performance at the University of 
Southern California 15 years to admit its fl rst vocalist. 
And that vocalist was Gretchen Parlato. 

Increasingly, savvy jazz fans have become smit- 
ten with the 37-year-old Parlato, who will perform 
on Saturday, June S, as part of this year's Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival. Vermonters will then have 
the chance to hear for themselves why she annually 
ranks at or near the top of critics’ polls of the world's 
fi nest jazz vocalists. For fi ve years running, Parlato 
was named one of DownBeat magazine's “rising star" 
female vocalists, before being named the No. 2 Best 
Female Vocalist in 2012. That’s the same year she was 
named the Best Female Vocalist by the Jazz Journalist 
Association. But these lofty accolades only tell part of 
Parlato’s story. 

Famed producer Quincy Jones has said that jazz is 
equal parts soul and science. That notion goes a long 
way toward describing Gretchen Parlato's appeal. Some 
singers amaze with virtuosic technique, profound dis- 
plays that seem to defy the very limits of the human 
voice. Others petition more directly to our emotional 
sensibilities, thoughtfully tugging our heartstrings 
with a sly turn of phrase or a gentle croon. Rare is the 
singer who can do both. And when they come around, 
we tend to refer to them familiarly: Billie, Ella, Frank. 

“Gretchen” may not be there yet, but she gives us 
every reason to believe that her day will come, and 
soon. Combining the ability and elegance of a classic 
jazz diva with the curiosity and vision of the genre's 
forward-thinking pioneers, Parlato represents a bold 
evolution of the jazz singer. No, she is not the next Billie 
Holiday or Sarah Vaughan — and she would be the fi rst 
to say so. She is Gretchen Parlato. And she is the face of 
a new generation of vocalists who are challenging our 
perceptions of how the human voice can be instrumen- 
tal — literally and fi guratively — in jazz music. 




“I had been through that rodeo before,” says Sutton. Sutton recalls of the Monk Institute, "the infl uences 

'But there is nothing you can do but be who you are. So of all the players there were really diverse — it wasn't 
Her father is Dave Parlato, a respected jazz bass- I didn’t want anybody to mess with the sensibilities she just jazz as usual.” 


h arlato was born and raised in Los Angeles and 
" grew up in an eminently musical household. 


already has vocally. And I could tell she had the ability 
to listen to serious instrumental stu~ ." 

One of Parlato’s hallmarks is her ability to incorpo- 
rate styles from beyond the traditional parameters of 
the jazz idiom into her own work. In particular, she is 
greatly intrigued by the rhythms of Brazilian music, 
and counts bossa nova legend Astrud Gilberto among 
: signifi cant infl uences. That multicultural 


ist who played with Frank Zappa in the 1970s, 
as with Barbra Streisand and Henry Mancini, among 
others. Her grandfather, Charlie Parlato, was a singer 
and trumpet player who performed with Lawrence 
Welk. Parlato's mother is a musician, artist and graphi 
designer — she designed Gretchen’s website. 

“My family was really big on exposing me to all 
types of music and art. Very early on there were all 
types of sounds in the house,” says Parlato in a phone 

interview from her current home in New York City. "It of California at Los Angeles, where she 
was a beautiful way to be spoiled.” nomusicology and jazz studies. 

Parlato attended the Los Angeles County High “That was a breakthrough that exposed me to what 

School for the Arts, a public school that specializes in was possible in art and music," Parlato says. “To hear 
conservatory-style artistic training. There, she realized singers from all over the world, what they’re doing 
that music would become more than a casual pursuit. with their voices and what they have been doing since 

“I realized I needed and wanted to thrive o' of an the beginning of time, it opens you up.” 

artistic community,” she says of her high school experi- In 2001, Parlato entered the Monk Institute at 


aspect of Parlato’s ! 


.s Parlato’s performance at the 2004 
Thelonious Monk International Jazz Vocals competi- 
tion in Washington, D.C., which she won as something 
of a dark horse. Having recently graduated and moved 
to New York City, Parlato was a relative unknown, in 
part because she had yet to record a project as a solo 
artist. Over the years since, she’s been a guest vocal- 
ist on more than 50 recordings by artists including 


nurtured at the University Shorter, Loueke and Esperanza Spalding. 




. “That was when the realization happened that 
music wasn’t just a hobby, that this was what I have to 
do with my life.” 

It was also when Parlato began to approach her 
voice as an instrument. 

Grammy-nominated jazz singer Tierney Sutton was 
her private voice teacher while 
Parlato was attending LACHSA 
in the early 1990s, and worked 
with the young singer over the 
nine years following. Parlato 
also worked as nanny to Sutton’s 
son, and the two women have 
remained close ever since, with 
Sutton advising and appearing on 
Parlato’s early recordings. Sutton 
says Parlato’s unique talent was 
obvious from the outset. 

“My immediate impression of 

Gretchen was that she had something special,” she says alongside fellow students such as guitarist and vocal- 
by phone from California. ist Lionel Loueke, she began to unearth and hone the 

Sutton explains that when meeting new students for traits that would come to defi ne her, both personally 
the fi rst time, she asks them to bring in a recording of 
themselves singing so they don’t have to perform for 
her cold. Parlato chose a school recording in which she 
sings a note-perfect rendition of Stan Getz’s saxopht 


USC, which had been an instrumental program s 
its inception in 1986. Sutton was teaching there at the 
time and had recommended Parlato apply. The young 
singer auditioned for a panel that included jazz lumi- 
naries Wayne Shorter, Terence Blanchard and Herbie 
Hancock. Under the guidance of those masters and 


Her sound, approach 
and sensibility 

HELP MAKE HER A MUSICIAN, 
NOT JUST A SINGER. 

LARRY APPELBAUM. JAZZTIMES 


I 


l “Desafi nado” (which, ironically, means “out of 
tune” in Portuguese). 

“I just went, “Holy shit. What am I going to do with 
this girl? How can I not screw her up?’” Sutton recalls. 

She says she put Parlato on a “no-vocalist diet,” 
prescribing a listening regimen solely of instrumental 

"1 knew from my own experience that if I had 
continued to listen to Sarah Vaughan, I’d be a dental 
hygienist now,” quips Sutton. “The quality of my voice 
was di~ erent, so I listened to horn players for their 
musical ideas. ” 

Like Sutton, Parlato sings in a natural register that 
is higher toned than that of classic songbirds such as 
Vaughan, Ella Fitzgerald or Nina Simone — the most 
famous female tenor in jazz. Sutton says she encour- 
aged her star pupil to embrace the unconventional 
qualities of her o 


“It was an intense experience,” says Parlato of her 
two years at the Monk Institute. “It’s not just about 
music. It's about your own soul searching and develop- 
ment. You go through a huge transformation, a break- 
down, break-through process. 

“You come out knowing much better what you want 
to do, and how you want to do it,” Parlato continues, 
using words that evoke a certain famous Sinatra song. 
“It allows you to look into yourself and discover how 
you want to present yourself, to do things your way." 

Parlato says part of her independent spirit stems 
from her time with Loueke, who would become a fre- 
quent collaborator at the Monk Institute and was later 
a driving force on her 2009 album. In a Dream. Parlato 
credits the West African musician with exposing her to 
atypical global rhythmic patterns, which she has incor- 
porated into her style. 

“To just keep time with Lionel can throw people 
o' , including me,” she says. “But he’s such a beautiful 
musician. I’ve learned so much about texture, melody 
and harmony from him. He’s very special." 


Parlato now has three albums of her own, including 
two on the cutting-edge indie label ObliqSound, based 
in New York and Hamburg, Germany. But she didn't 
record her fi rst solo album until her self-titled debut 
in 2005. 

“I used to get frustrated with her,” admits Sutton, 
who urged Parlato to record her own music from an 
early age. "It took her a long time to put something out 
for real. But she told me, ‘I just don’t think I’ve found 
my voice yet. I don’t feel like I’ve got something to o' er 
that is really my own,’” Sutton explains. Then she adds, 
“God bless her, she was right. I give her a lot of credit 
for not taking my advice." 

t’s di" cult to fi nd much negative 
criticism of Gretchen Parlato. 

What little there is tends to 
parrot an age-old — and, frankly, 
tired — argument about what should 
and shouldn’tbe considered jazz. 

Can someone who reinterprets 
Duke Ellington’s “Azure” alongside 
the breezy, 1990s new-jack swing of 
SWV’s “Weak,” as Parlato did on In a 
Dream, really be c alled a jazz singer? 

And what about those covers of Mary 
J. Blige’s “All That I Can Say” and 
Simply Red’s “Holding Back the Years” on her 2011 
album, The Lost and Found? This is the leading voice of 
j azz in the 2 1st century? 

Yes. And no. 

"For me to say I’m a jazz singer could be a stretch to 
a traditionalist,” concedes Parlato. But that st 
comes with a caveat. 

“It’s a broader term n< 
incorporate any infl uence or any genre and redefi ne it.” f 

Reuben Jackson is the host of “Friday Night Jazz,” { 

a jazz radio program that airs weekly on Vermont j 

Public Radio. He assumed the post from longtime host 
George Thomas last year after having spent 20 years 
as the curator of the Duke Ellington Collection at the ‘ 
Smithsonian Museum in Washington, D.C. He says [ 
Parlato’s willingness to push boundaries is simply part \ 
of a longstanding tradition of innovation in j azz. I 

“In order to be someone's central-casting version of 
a jazz singer, it seems like you have to say it every third 
sentence to ietpeople know your jazz credentials as a 
singer," Jackson says. “It’s refreshing to hear someone 
who is so obviously musically committed to a breadth of - 
material,” he continues, citing as an example Parlato’s l 
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Acne Skin Treatment, Sun Spot Removal 


FINDING HER VOICE 

stunning, unlikely interpretation of the 
Miles Davis and Bill Evans staple “Blue 
in Green” from The Lost and Found. 

“The original versions of those songs 
are already the definitive versions. So I 
don’t want to imitate anything. There’s 
no point,” says Parlato of her approach to 
deconstructing established, sometimes 


out syllables for two and three bars, 
and adds wordless vocals that are more 
like sax solos than scat.” He likened her 
voice to a cello. And a muted trumpet. 
And a trombone. 

“She doesn’t see the band as a sup- 
porting character,” reiterates Greenlee, 
speaking by phone from Portland, 


c compositions. “But a beautiful Maine, where he i 


' managing 


song is a beautiful song,” she continues, editor of the Portland Press Herald and 
“So you break it down and then add your Maine Sunday Telegram. “She’s part 
m story. You want to honor the beauty of the band, and she incorporates her 
voice as if it were another instrument. 
She interacts with her voice like piano 
would with a bass. In some ways, she’s 
more of an improviser 
than most jazz vocal- 


of the original but do something 

Parlato’s version of that Kind of Bh 
centerpiece is an impressionistic digre 
sion that is almost 
unrecognizable from 
the original. However, 

Parlato evokes the 
Prince of Darkness’ 
somber cerulean mel- 
ancholy with breathy, 
yearning tones that 
kind of sound like 
a trumpet, even as 
she’s singing the 
lyrics written by jazz 
vocalist and composer 
Meredith d’Ambrosio. 

“It's the power 
of nuance,” explains 
Jackson of Parlato’s 
innovative bent. 

“Someone like Billie 
Holiday or even Miles 
Davis, who could 

subtle way. It’s rein- 
vention, but it’s not 
hitting you over the 
head with scat sing- 
ing. Gretchen has that 
sublime power, where 
it’s like being knocked 
over with a muted 
trumpet.” 

Indeed, subtlety 
has long been a key to 
Parlato’s approach. Even 
tion she is soft-spoken and thoughtful. 
In concert, she often favors a sleek, 


To hear 
singers from 
all over the 
world, what 
they’re doing 
with their 
voices and 
what they 
have been 
doing since 
the beginning 
of time, 

IT OPENS 
YOU UP. 


GRETCHEN PARLATO 


Critic Larry 
Appelbaum agrees 
that Parlato is unique 
among modem jazz 
vocalists, calling her 
sound “instantly iden- 
tifiable” in a recent 
email. Appelbaum is a 
regular contributor to 
several publications, 
including JazzTimes. 
He also hosts a jazz 
radio program in 
Washington, D.C., 
and serves as the 
senior music refer- 
ence specialist in the 
music division of the 
Library of Congress. 
Appelbaum says 
Parlato’s technical 
skill, combined with 
her profound musi- 
cality, set her apart 
not merely as a vocal- 
ist but as a musician. 

“She doesn't have 
a large voice, but her 
ear and intonation 
allow her to sing in 
tune without resorting to studio pro- 
duction tricks," writes Appelbaum. “I 
think that’s also why so many m 


understated black dress that renders call her for recording dates. She has 


her almost indistinguishable from her 
bandmates, rather than call attention to 
herself as a front person. 

In his review of a 2009 concert 
for the Boston Globe, jazz critic Steve 
Greenlee writes that Parlato presented 


the discipline and precision control of 
a studio singer who can nail difficult 
intervals and phrasing. Her sound, ap- 
proach and sensibility help make her a 
musician, not just a singer.” 

“The defining characteristic of a 


herself as a “fully integrated member of jazz singer is someone who doesn’t ap- 
her band,” who “appears to see herself proach a song the same way every time,” 
adds Greenlee. “The essence of jazz is 
improvisation. She improvises every 
time she sings.” 

Parlato seems to have little use for 


less as a singer than as a musician whose 
instrument happens to be her voice.” He 
adds of her hushed delivery that Parlato 
“softly moans some lyrics, stretches 





definitions of her music or whether 
what she does fits neatly into classifica- 
tions of jazz. 

“To me, it’s not even anything to 
argue about," she says. “Jazz is a style 
of music that was the popular music of 
the day at a certain time and now has 
grown and transformed. We’re moving 
with it and it’s moving with us. There is 
room for someone who wants to carry 
that tradition and honor that. And there 
is room for other people to push it in a 
new direction.” 

VPR’s Reuben Jackson agrees. 

“You could put her under a micro- 
scope and pick apart every little detail,” 
he says. “But it’s really about what you 
do with the material. It’s about curios- 
ity. That's what keeps pushing jazz 
forward.” 

Parlato’s next project is a live album, 
her first Due out this summer, it was 
recorded over a series of New York 
City shows in December 2012 and fea- 
tures two different bands. One includes 
Taylor Eigsti, Burniss Earl Travis and 
Kendrick Scott; the other has Eigsti, 
Alan Hampton and Mark Guiliana. All 
are longtime collaborators with Parlato. 

She says that record is primarily 
composed of songs from her previous 
albums, but that the live versions will be 
markedly different from the studio cuts, 
capturing a chemistry that can only 
happen in concert. 

“These songs open up and there is 
a lot of space around them,” Parlato 


explains. “They change in the moment 
when we play diem live.” 

That’s an enticing prospect for fans, 
particularly considering that, accord- 
ing to Sutton, Parlato’s beguiling live 
persona is perhaps her most impres- 
sive trait. And it was the last part of her 
musical soul to fully bloom, Sutton adds 
— the final discovery in a complex and 
challenging science. 

“Because Gretchen has such a pure 
instrumental quality, translating that 
into a performance persona took her 
a minute," explains Sutton. “To watch 
her, in every aspect, say she has to do 
this her own way, be her own person, 
bring in influences that are most dear 
to her — that was a lesson to me to tell 
other students. When you really take 
those risks, it takes a while for people to 
understand it and frame it in a way an 
audience can absorb.” 

As her reputation grows, more and 
more audiences are doing just that: ab- 
sorbingthe brilliance of Gretchen Parlato. 

“The only thing I can do is to con- 
tinue to create and offer my own music, 
and for it to come from a genuine place," 
Parlato says. “I don’t know how to define 
that. But as long as it's honest, who cares 
what you call it?”® 
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The New Mindfulness 

How a tech-savvy monk is taking meditation to the masses 

BY KAthr YN FI Agg 




believe in, without questioning. I wanted 
to have a way to question, to deeply 
wonder, and then to be expected to find 
answers.” 

And so he studied, learned and traveled 
— to Japan, to Israel, to a Hindu ashram in 
South India. In the practice of mindfulness, 
Forall found what he was seeking, he 
says: a way of being in the world that 
brought peace and contentment When 
he returned to Vermont, he set his sights 
on introducing the same techniques to 
students in the hopes of making school 
a better environment than the one he’d 
encountered as a teenager. 

Initially he visited classrooms to teach 
the meditative technique in person. But 
Forall soon realized that he was limited by 
time and resources, and that when he left 
the classroom, the mindfulness practice 
left with him. 

So he decided to go digital. Funded by 
grants, donations and support from an 
educational organization called the 1440 
Foundation, CML has spent the past two 
years, and $200,000, developing a guided 
mindfulness program that teaches three 
skills: focus, exploration and welcoming 
challenges. It’s not magic, Forall says: 
These are skills — and, just like any other 
skill, they require practice. They can be 
learned. 

Pilot programs at a handful of Vermont 
schools are bearing out his claim. Mary 
Woodruff is the principal of Smilie 
Memorial Elementary School. Forall 
started leading mindfulness “guidances," 
as Woodruff calls them, in person there 
last spring. He took those experiences, 
funneled them into CML’s computer 
program, and returned to the school with 
software last fall. 

Every class at Smilie uses the software 
for daily five-minute mindfulness 
exercises. A woman’s cheerful voice greets 
students when they log in to the program. 
“Welcome to mindfulness practice,” she 
intones. “Mindfulness helps us to be happy 
and successful." She coaches the students 
to breath in, straighten up, breath out, 
settle down. 

Then Forall’s voice comes over the 
system. He introduces a lesson, and often 
launches into an anecdote about his own 
school days. Sometimes the lessons have 
to do with relaxing, or with overcoming 
challenges. Students are coached to sit up 
straight, to release tension and take deep 
breaths. 

“What they are in fact teaching are the 
skills to be a good learner," Woodruff says. 
That’s precisely Forall’s aim; he complains 
that adults and educators too often tell 
students to focus, but don’t give them 
opportunities to practice. 

At the small Smilie school, teachers 
are noticing a difference. One parent 
wrote to Woodruff with the story of her 
5-year-old son’s struggle to learn to ride 
a bike. The boy was growing frustrated 
by his mistakes — until he stopped, took 


a great big breath and let it out slowly. 
When his mother asked him what he 
was doing, he responded: “I'm doing 
mindfulness." 

Another Smilie kindergartener turned 
to an older brother who was ratcheting 
up into a tantrum at home and repeated 
that week's “mindfulness message” from 
school: “You need to take action to make 
things better.” 

Disciplinary issues have dropped off 
precipitously at the school — from 78 office 
referrals over a six-month period in the 
2010 school year to just 13 over that same 
period in 2012. 



FITTOGETHER 
WITHOUT ANY 
FRICTION. 


SORYU FORALL 


Woodruff admits that teachers 
were initially a little tentative about 
the undertaking. The reaction ran 
along the lines of “We’re going to do 
what ?’’ But it was the teachers who 
unanimously decided this year to 
continue with the mindfulness pilot 
project. 

Smilie is paying $50 per classroom 
annually to use CML’s software. Is it 
worth it? “More than,” Woodruff says. 

T he benefits of mindfulness don’t just 
play out in classrooms. Science is 
increasingly proving that meditation has 
significant effects on the brain and body. 
A study published last November in the 
journal Circulation: Cardiovascular 
Quality and Outcomes found that 
people with coronary heart disease saw 
a 48 percent reduction in their overall 
risk of heart attack, stroke and death if 
they took a class on meditation rather 
than a health-education course. 

Meanwhile, researchers at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
have compared MRI scans of the brains 
of meditators and nonmeditators — and 
found differences in their very structure. 


Long-time meditators, it appears, 
have more folds in the cerebral cortex, 
which may be associated with faster 
information processing. 

A few weeks after Forall coached King 
through her Botox injections, he’s back 
at Fletcher Allen — but this time he’s 
the patient. Forall is participating in a 
research study, overseen by psychiatrist 
Magdalena Naylor, that investigates 
the effects of meditation on chronic 
pain management. His knees peek out 
from inside an enormous MRI machine, 
while on the other side of a glass pane, 
researchers watch images of his brain 
flicker on a bank of computer screens. 

In addition to studying the structural, 
cognitive and emotional activity of 
participants’ brains, the study is testing 
pain management, using a specialized 
$50,000 machine that applies heat to 
a subject’s calf. “This is the business 
end," says researcher and University 
of Vermont senior Emily Eck, holding 
up a small black cube the size of a ring 
box, which is attached by a complicated 
series of wires to a rolling cart. 

The researchers induce pain in the 
participants both to test tolerance and 
to watch how their brains react under 
the stimulus. One trick to coping with 
pain, Forall says, lies in not avoiding it. 
Instead, one welcomes the pain, focuses 
on it and eventually accepts it. That, 
he says, is what he tried to help King 
achieve during her Botox injections. 
Equanimity follows from allowing 
sensory phenomena to come and go 
without resistance, the monk advises. 

It's too soon to say much about 
the results of the study. The 
UVM researchers are still recruiting 
longtime meditators — with at least 1000 
hours under their belts — to participate 
in the brain scans. But early signs 
suggest that, yes, there are differences 
between the brains of meditators 
and nonmeditators when it comes to 
managing chronic pain. 

After about an hour and a half 
in the MRI scanner, Forall decamps 
to the hospital cafeteria. He’s happy 
to participate in the study, he says, 
and excited about what could be one 
more avenue for winning converts to 
the practice of mindfulness. But, as 
far as Forall is concerned, he doesn’t 
need a brain scan to know that meditation 
can make a difference in daily life. 

“Right now, sitting in this 
cafe, looking at that table, is 
more satisfying than any experience 
I had for years of my life, for decades 
of my life," Forall says. He doesn’t 
describe himself as a religious 
person, but the look on his face is 
almost beatific. With mindfulness, 
he says, “We gradually learn to be more 
aware, more open. And the brilliance 
around us, and the brilliance within us 
... that becomes more available to us.” © 



Conscientious Coders 

Vermonters build community-minded apps at the National Day of Civic Hacking 
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service that opens civic dialogue through 
text messaging. A local government, 
agency or department can design a survey 
with its own phone number. The phone 
number gets printed on posters or signage 
around town with a simple starting survey 
question to which individuals can respond 
via text message. The individual can then 
respond to follow-up questions, turning 
each response into a conversation. 

SD: Do participants need to be techno- 
logically savvy in order to contribute 
to the hackathon? 

BH: No. We want to encourage people of 
all skills and skill levels to participate. We 
will have workshops for those who want 
to learn new skills. Teams composed of 
members with a range of skill levels are 
encouraged. The idea is for us all to learn 
from each other. We’ll also have demos 
for those who are just curious about what 
we’re doing. 

I should also note that this is a non 
competitive hackathon. Our focus is on 
inclusivity and collaboration. We want 
people to work together to improve their 
communities through technology. 

SD: What about code for Bt V? What are 
you hoping to achieve with that new 


T his weekend, even the White 

House will encourage American 
citizens to start hacking. But 
don’t go changing the password 
to your email and Facebook accounts. The 
government isn’t endorsing the kind of 
hacking that wreaks havoc; it’s promoting 
“civic hacking,” a new kind of collaborative 
coding that aims to produce technology to 
improve communities. 

“Civic hacking," explains Amy 
Kirschner, founder of the Vermont 
Businesses for Social Responsibility 
Marketplace, "is a way for people to get 
involved in government and their commu- 
nities using technology.” 

The idea is simple: Citizens work to - 
gether with their local, state and federal 
governments, as well as with private- 
sector organizations, to solve problems. 

More than 5000 people — some profes - 
sional coders, some techy dabblers, 
some hacking virgins — are expected to 
participate throughout the country in the 
first-ever National Day of Civic Hacking 
this weekend. 

Kirschner and Bradley Holt, cofounder 
and web developer at Found Line, a 

Vermont-based communications firm, we ekend’7hacUftonmdwhatitmeMrto 
are collaborating with Vermont music hack for the cc 

promoter Big Heavy World to bring this 
national event to Burlington’s Maglianero SEVEN DAYS: What are a few examples 
Cafe on June 1 and 2. 

So whatwill 
participants actu- 
ally do all day — 
actually two whole 
days? Working in 
teams orindividu - 
ally, they’ll build 
prototypes for civic 
apps, such as an app 
that can be used to 
preserve and pro - 

They’ll also likely 
repurpose civil 
apps that have been 

successful in other cities, and brainstorm 
new uses for open data from municipal 
governments. 

The Burlington event also marks the 
launch of Code for BTV, a new local chap- 
ter of Code for America. Similar to Teach 
for America, the national organization 
connects coders, designers, organizations 
and local governments in an ongoing effort 


Durf Ocusis On Inclusivity 


people to work together to 
improve their communities 
through technology. 


that could be used 
here isAdopt-a. It 

app called Adopt- 
a-Hydrant, and 
Br ADI EY Holt has been used in 

both Boston and 
Anchorage, among 
istorm other cities. Adopt-a-Hydrant lets indi - 
cipal viduals claim responsibility for shoveling 

out a fire hydrant after it snows. The same 
application hasbeen adapted as Adopt-a- 
Sidewalk in Chicago and Adopt-a-Siren 
in Honolulu for people to listen during 
tsunami-alert siren tests and report any 
problems. 

Another example is Textizen. This is a 


The first-year goal of Code for BTV is to 
facilitate sustainable collaboration on civic 
software and open-data projects between 
coders, designers and nongovernmental 
organizations. Code for BTV will develop 
a pipeline of organizations in need of civic 
software, as well as a pipeline of coders 
and designers able to develop, deploy and 
maintain civic software and infrastructure. 
Code for BTV aims to have a broad impact, 
as many statewide organizations are based 
in the Burlington area. 

The initial campaign of Code for BTV 
will involve building a set of web apps 
for Big Heavy World, a volunteer-staffed 
nonprofit dedicated to preserving and 
promoting Vermont-made music. These 
apps will be part of a redesigned bigheavy- 
world.com, a website providing resources 
and community building for Vermont- 
based musicians and music fans. Initial 
prototypes will be developed during the 
National Day of Civic Hacking. After this 
event, the campaign will move forward 
with its goal of developing, deploying and 
maintaining apps for Big Heavy World 
based on these prototypes. 

SD: The national event is only two 
days long, which doesn't leave much 
time for an entire app or website to be 
developed. What is the primary goal of 
Vermont's civic hacking event? 

BH: Our primary goal is to build com 
munity and a culture of civic hacking. As 
for tangible outcomes, we’re encouraging 
teams to focus on building prototypes 
rather than full apps. There are many 
challenges facing our communities and we 
don’t expect to solve every problem during 
a two-day event. Instead, we want partici - 
pants to walk away with inspiration and a 
vision for how they can help improve their 

We encourage participants to stay in - 
volved in Code for BTV in the months and 
years following the hackathon. We hope 
that the civic hacking during the National 
Day of Civic Hacking will continue on well 
into the future through Code for BTV.® 


A National Day of Civic Hacking. 
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JUNE 13 to 22 


The GREATEST HAPPENING 
in FRENCH HUSIC in the WORLD! 


For our 25th ANNIVERSARy, come and CELEBRATE with us! 


The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
900+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards 
and cheesemakers, plus dining destinations 
outside Vermont. Available free at 1000+ 
locations and online at sevendaysvt.com. 


Call (802) 879-18Q2orvisitwww.ChainplainObGyii.com 


COMPLETE PATIENT-FIRST CARE 
FOR EVERY STAGE OF YOUR LIFE... 

Visit our website for a full listing of services 

Caring, convenient &aefordable... 


CmM^ucut/ 

y OBSTETRICS S» GYNECOLOGY 55 Main Street, Suite 3 

Experienced, comprehensive & compamoruue can I tun pals you fiat ESSCX Junction 




t's what's 
inside that 
counts! 

*1 from every shake 
sold this month goes 
to local farmers'. 

All June, at these Scoop Shops: 
Church Street Marketplace 
• Waterbury Factory 
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18 holes with your friends, a five course date 
with your special someone, dinner on the dock 
L wit h your family... Basin Harbor welcomes you! 

Wtjm 18 holes of Great Golf • Practice Facilities 

Fairway Cafe • Loyalty Program 
HARBOR CLUB 5 Restaurants • Prime Rib e3 Lobster Nights 
Outdoor Dining • Special Events 
barbor,com facebook.com/basinharbor twitter.com/basinharbor 


Participate in a Research Study 


Volunteers needed for ongoing Dengue fever vaccine studies 


• Healthy adults, ages 18-50 

• Up to $2060 in compensation 

• 1 8 month study 

• 2 doses of vaccine or placebo 

• 20 follow-up visits 


• Most visits are concentrated in the 
1 st and 1 2th month of the study. 


H Toq Call ( 802 ) 656-0013 for more info and to schedule a screening. 

UNIVERSITY Leave your name, number, and a good time to call back. 

°J VERMONT Email: Vm<ineTestingCerter@uvm.edu 
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in person: 

153 Main St., Burlington 
by phone: 

802-86-FLYNN, v/relay 
online: www.flynntix.org 


6/1 SAT Burlington Discover Jazz Festival (BDJF): Bobby McFerrin: 

“spirityouaM” @ Flynn MainStage 
6/1 SAT BDJF: Edmar Castaneda Quartet @ FlynnSpace 
6/1 SAT Gallery Exhibit: Clark Russell: “Mixed Media" 

(Saturdays, now through 8/24) @ Amy E Tarrant Gallery 
6/1 SAT Yang Bao Plano Recital @ North Hero Community Hall, North Hero 
6/1 SAT Burlington Civic Symphony @ Elley-Long Music Center at SMC, Colchester 

6/2 SUN BDJF: Branford Marsalis Quartet © Flynn MainStage 

6/3 MON BDJF: Dave Douglas Quintet @ FlynnSpace 

6/4 TUE BDJF: The Saturn People's Sound Collective @ FlynnSpace 

6/5 WED BDJF: The Fringe © FlynnSpace 

6/5 WED BDJF: Orgone @ Nectar's 

6/6 THU BDJF: Bayou Tent featuring The Soul Rebels and Ivan Neville’s 
Dumpstaphunk @ Waterfront Park Tent 
6/6 THU BDJF: Helen Sung Quartet @ FlynnSpace 
6/6 THU BDJF: Hess is More @ Signal Kitchen 
6/7 FRI BDJF: Eliane Elias @ Flynn MainStage 
6/7 FRI BDJF: Dixieland Cruise @ Lake Champlain Ferry at King Street Dock 
6/7 FRI BDJF: Lee Fields and The Expressions @ Signal Kitchen 
6/7 FRI Clark Russell Gallery Exhibit Reception featuring music by 
RECon @ Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 

6/8 SAT BDJF: World Tent featuring Barrington Levy and Richie Spice and 
The All Spice Band ©Waterfront Park Tent 
6/8 SAT BDJF: Gretchen Parlato (8 & 10 pm) @ FlynnSpace 
6/8 SAT Preservation Burlington Homes Tour @ Various Burlington locations 
6/9 SUN BDJF: Poncho Sanchez and His Latin Jazz Band featuring 
Ray Vega @ Flynn MainStage 
6/9 SUN BDJF: Greg Tardy Quartet @ FlynnSpace 
6/11 TUE “Directing Bake Off" (6/11-16) © FlynnSpace 
6/1 4 FRI “Don Giovanni" @ UVM Recital Hall 
6/16 SUN The Davydov-Fannlng Duo @ The Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
6/18 TUE FREE FILM: “Love Free or Die” @ FlynnSpace 
6/20 THU “Stand Up, Sit Down, & Laugh” @ FlynnSpace 
6/21 FRI Tommy Emmanuel @ Flynn MainStage 
6/22 SAT Burlington Wine & Food Festival (12 & 5 pm) @ Waterfront Park 
6/24 MON Melissa Etheridge @ Flynn MainStage 
6/27 THU Jazzismo featuring Arturo O'Farrill @ FlynnSpace 
6/27 THU Vermont Symphony Orchestra TD Bank Summer Festival Tour @ Mountain 
Top Inn and Resort, Chittenden 

6/29 SAT “SPANK! The Fifty Shades Parody" @ Flynn MainStage 
6/29 SAT Vermont Symphony Orchestra TD Bank Summer Festival Tour @ Three 
Stallion Inn, Randolph 

6/29 SAT DMX @ Sheraton Hotel Conference Center 

6/30 SUN Rick and the Ramblers @ Grand Isle Lake House, Grand Isle 


COMING SOON AND ON SALE 

Emmylou Harris and Rodney Crowell • The Moth • BANJO! Summit featuring 
Bela Fleck and friends • Buckwheat Zydeco 


www.flynntix.org | 802-86-FLYNN 






Tales of the Dead 
and the Living 

Book reviews: A North Country Life: Tales of Woodsmen, Waters, and Wildlife and 
I Was " inking of Beauty by Sydney Lea 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 






The Vermont Community Foundation awarded an 
innovation grant to the Flynn Center and seven other local 
arts organizations to attract new and younger audiences. 
So we went to Seven Days, knowing it reaches our targeted 
demographic each and every week. 


i media partner, 
irketing campaign, 
me for the project. 


We launched Si 


! in early September and with 


We’re all looking forward 1 
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SOME OF THESE POEMS HOLD RHYMES OR THE 
GHOSTS OF RHYMES. REMINDING THE READER 

THAT POETIC ARTIFICE CAN 
CREATE ILLUSIONS OF HARMONY. 


whom Lea memorializes in the essay 
"Ownership.") In this poem, he goes on 
to cite Maori tattoos and Jamaicans who 
craft drums from discarded oil barrels as 
counter-proofs thatbeauty can and will 
pop up anywhere, stubborn as grass, with- 
out political allegiance. 

Of course, such a view of beauty entails 
expanding the defi nition of art well beyond 
the purview of "high” culture. In the poem 
"Art," Lea suggests that grading a road 
into smoothness and safety deserves to 
be called just that — and that, as he grows 
older, such humble, functional art moves 
him more and more. 

I Was Think ing of Beauty overlaps 

with A North Country Life , though each 
has its distinc t focus. Lea's poem "Ars 
Vitae" is a distillation of the passage titled 
“Daybook, July,” and some of these poems 
are autobiographical vignettes returning 
to the themes of aging, melancholy and 
loss. In both books. Lea dwells on the 
sadness of the empty nester: He raised 


fi ve children from two marriages, all now 
grown and some with children of their 
own. Considering the ambivalence with 
which many artists view the tethers of 
family life. Lea’s unguardedly expressed 
a° ection for his wife, kids and grandkids is 
refreshing — even when he acknowledges, 
as he does in "Father’s Blues,” that grow- 
ing children are yet another marker of 

Some of these poems hold rhymes or 
the ghosts of rhymes, reminding the reader 
that poetic artifi ce can create illusions of 
harmony. And sometimes. Lea acknowl- 
edges, artistic illusion does lie. In "Blind, 
Dumb," the poet recalls watching ablind 
doe crash through the woods, doomed by 
the “coming cold.” He could tell the ani- 
mal’s story, perhaps even recast it as part 
of some overarching narrative of natural 
order, but doing so wouldn’t change her 
grim fate. So, instead, he confronts his 
own in sip ciency: "I’d always imagined 
words’ restorative power,” Lea writes, “but 


I’d witnessed beings who couldn’t pass on 
// what had happened or how. //Words 
wouldn't help them. To see that so starkly 

In another poem, “Too Early for 
Grackles," Lea once again fi ghts with his 
artist’s tendency to fi nd meaning and 
motive in a natural phenomenon — grack- 
les fl ocldng together in August, like a dark 
omen above the “summer earth.” 

Then he gives in to that meaning- 
making urge and, as in A North Country 
Life, a, rms the stories, rituals and "vigils," 
that, however false or fragile, give people 
the strength to endure: 

Men and women and birds get bom 
and live and die. Still they strategize: 
in whatever souls they may have 
they have 

some dim faith they'll always 

as strange and untrue a thing to 
believe 

as any in nature. But that’s no 

We humans stay alert, we believe, 
holding our vigils, as if it’s no matter 
that the larger world keeps right on 
spinning 

and after us all willgo on spinning. 

The poet’s or the storyteller’s version of 
beauty may notbe a straight shot of truth. 
But it faithfully translates a drive to make 
sense of the world that is far older than, say, 
capitalism or the mass media — one that 
is. Lea suggests, a survival drive. Reading 
these essays and poems, it’s impossible not 
to keep returning to Lea’s words in "Now 
Look,” "You tell yourself things, and you 
hope they make sense. What else can you 

We all have our own sense-making sto- 
ries and strategies, of course. But to expand 
our repertoire of tales to include Lea’s — 
and those of his beloved old-timers — is 
to enrich ourselves immeasurably. Back 
in the days of backbreaking team labor, 
the woodsman Earl Bonness remembers, 
"Folks was sweet-natured and had to be.” 
His words about change are well worth 
quoting, too: "You don’t get anything much 
without losing something too, and lots of 
times when you guess you lost something 
you come up with something you didn't 
have before.” 

FATHER S BLUES 

(FROM / WAS THINKING OF 
BEAUTY ) 

Sunk in my chair, I tried to doze while 
members 

of the Branford Marsalis Quartet 
were aching their way 


through changes: "The Blossom of 
Parting." So tenderly 
did they su~ er, however, that I’m full 
awake. Blue fl owers 
of sadness, petal-lavish, took root in 
the part 

of my soul where dreams might have 
budded. They’ve disappeared, 
though only yesterday they all were 

three daughters, two sons, repletion 

It took my braver wife to photograph 
what I know I won’t be able to 

if she hangs the picture — or at least 
I won’t do it dry-eyed. 

Sidelit by sun going down, all fi ve of 
them laugh 

as they improvise a moment’s pose 
together. 

One night the youngest child’s best 
friend advised her, 

It’s selfish, having children. If so, our 
will 

to raise them is hardly a sign of 
egolessness 

but instead of our natural lust to 
extend ourselves. 

That makes my blossom of pain 

The friend's little more than a child 
herselfyet truth 

— however partial — hid underneath 
her assertion. 

As our children grow away they 
chronicle youth’s 
relinquishment to time. We watch 
them burgeon, 

bloom, and when at last they bolt 
and scatter, 

we’re reminded — the way I am by 
this blue tune — 

that ourselves are no more durable 

The years will wilt them. Every 
change is a wound. 

Like the Psalmist’s tender grasses, 
they fi ourish and fade. 

in a day. They all were here just 
yesterday. © 


Woodsmen, Waters, and Wildlife by 
Sydney Lea, Skyhorse Publishing, 207 
pages. $24,95. 

Four Way Books, 76 pages. $15.95. 
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Off Track 

Theater review: The Performer 



N ew York City residents are no 
strangers to the lives of the 
homeless, many of whom sleep 
on subway stairs and platforms 
and in the doorways of apartment build- 
ings. The people are generally harmless, 


but it’s not a pretty scene. 

Just such a scene is what Marshfield 
playwright Tom Blachly employs in his 
new work, The 
I Performer, which 
I opened last week at 
| Goddard College’s 
Haybarn Theatre. 


THEATER 


His main characters are a handful of 
homeless folks surviving underground 
on a subway platform. There’s an inept 
guitar player, Jazz (Marcus Becherer), and 
his feckless girlfriend, Caitlyn (Lauren 
Patterson); a forlorn 10-year-old boy, 
Jacko (Adam Blachly); a lonely bag lady, 
Maureen (Susannah Blachly); and a pros- 
titute, Stella (Jill Pralle), who “works" for 


a living. While these five individuals try 
to eke out enough money for food, anony- 
mous subway commuters come and go 
around them. 

Ten other actors portray the passen- 
gers (Bev Allen, Vince Broderick, Barb 
Coif, Suzan Condon, Dennis Florio, Diane 
Kaganova, Jerrie Nash, Oliver Scotch, 
Winter Seyfer and Beth Stern). They enter 
and exit through the aisles between the- 
atergoers, go up and down the stairs to the 
stage, and frequently change their outfits 
to depict numerous nameless commuters. 
They never speak to anyone or make any 
noise. Instead, they read their newspapers 
or books, smoke cigars, text, knit, silently 
act out using cellphones, listen to iPods or 
simply stare at the empty platform, wait- 
ing for their train. Occasionally they glance 
over at the homeless, but do not interact 
Two of the latter play music for money, but 
rarely receive any from the commuters. 

While this hapless quintet sits on a 


bench at center stage, between two off- 
stage subway tracks, the boarding com- 
muters enter and exit between two pillars 
representing the doors of the subway car. 
One side of the stage is for the outbound 
train, the other for the incoming. While 
some enter, others spill out of the train, 
creating the illusion of a subway station 
replete with the sound of trains stopping 
and starting. Joe John's set is simple and 
ingenious. 

Eventually a new man exits the train 
and, without asking, joins the street musi- 
cians, using a large rain stick he carries in 
his guitar case. This is Cooper (Nicholas 
Hecht), a theater director. He wears a 
black fedora and trench coat, and has a 
white beard and mustache. 

The mysterious Cooper shows up at 
unexpected moments throughout the 
play; each time he somehow manages to 
get the subway passengers to drop money 
into Jazz’s guitar case. The first time, they 



make $50; the second, $100 — all because 
Cooper appears to mesmerize them with 
his chanting and rain stick. What he chants 
is hard to say. Sometimes it is Shakespeare, 
sometimes Tennessee Williams. One 
speech is some kind of Buddhist philoso- 
phy about nondetachment. Most of the 
time it was hard to make out what exactly 
Cooper was saying, as Hecht’s voice did 
not project well, and many of his incanta- 
tions were too long-winded to engage the 
audience. 

Cooper gives all the money he collects 
to the needy group, so they can eat and 
drink or buy stockings — whatever their 
hearts desire. It is not made clear why he 
does this, or, even more disturbingly, how 
he gets strangers to unload their cash. 
The character is meant to be charismatic 
and powerful, employing tactics such as 
play-acting to manipulate others. In the 
program, playwright-director Blachly 
writes, “When Cooper’s onstage, anything 
can happen; he is a creature of improvisa- 
tion and spontaneity. He is unpredictable, 
mysterious and eccentric." 

Unfortunately, the 
Cooper we see is none of 
these things, and this is 
one of the major weak- 
nesses of the play. Hecht 
is weighted down with 
so many lines that he 
struggles to remember 
what comes next. His 
movements are slow and 
jerky, as is his blocking. 

His voice barely carries 
past the proscenium arch. 

One of Cooper's tricks 
is to “pretend.” In one 
scene, he pretends to stab 
young Jacko, using a trick 
knife and stage blood — but forgets to have 
the blood ready. Another time, during his 
soliloquy about the importance of having 
no desire, Cooper convinces each of the 
homeless characters to throw something 
they value onto the train tracks. Maureen 
the bag lady desires Cooper himself — she 
fantasizes about being his girlfriend. But 
Cooper’s presence and allure were simply 
not compelling enough to make any of this 
believable. 

Cooper constantly tells us how mys- 
terious, daring and spontaneous he is; 
how being a performer is a way to effect 
change. But his performance is pedantic 
and lethargic, and so are his lines. In the 
program, as well as in the script, Blachly 
declares, “If we accept our fate, we resign 
ourselves to being merely players. If we 
decide to seek our destiny, we become 
‘performers.’" So fate equals the homeless, 
while destiny equals Cooper. The former 
aimlessly meander through life without 
purpose, while Cooper creates his des- 
tiny by affecting his environment and the 
people in it Problem is, you can't create 
change with incomprehensible speeches 
and weak acting. 


Thank goodness for those faceless 
commuters. They were unpredictable, 
mysterious and eccentric. It was fun to see 
what they were wearing, what new prop 
they would have and what they would do 
with it. As a result, watching their com- 
ings and goings was entertaining, and they 
kept the play’s pace from slipping into 
sluggishness. Blachly's blocking of their 
movements was a plus. 

Still, The Performer is overwrought and 
could use serious editing. Perhaps a dif- 
ferent director could have given stronger 
shape to Blachly’s material. Under his 
direction, the homeless have improbably 
clean hair and clothes (except for the kid 
wearing a dirty wig). The street musi- 
cian wears a gold wedding ring. The bag 
lady pushes around a shopping cart with 
brand-new bags; her spotless clothes have 
but a token hole. And, with his ragged, 
dusty trench coat and red plastic rose 
dangling from a buttonhole, Cooper looks 
poorer than the homeless. 

Not addressing these simple and obvi- 
ous details was negligent on the part of 
the director and the 
costume designer, 
Diane Kaganova, and 
this contributes to the 
play’s lack of veracity. 

It would have been 
nice, moreover, to learn 
more about the main 
characters. These folks 
are one-dimensional 
cliches — including 
the gum-chewing, 
stiletto-wearing 
Stella. What are their 
backstories? The only 
character about whom 
we learn anything at 
all is Maureen, in the second half of the 
play. She has given up her kids to the state 
and feels bad about it, we’re told, but just 
couldn’t handle being a mother. 

Two more details illustrate The 
Performer’s failure to capture its setting 
authentically. Here, the homeless smoke 
cigarettes while subway passengers text 
on their cellphones — but the New York 
subways don’t permit smoking in the cell- 
phone era. And when a transit authority 
guard, Dave (Joe Lee), shows up because 
the homeless are making too much noise, 
he fails to notice fake blood on the kid’s 
white T-shirt that looks all too real. 

In The Performer, it is only the com- 
muters, coming and going, who really get 
anywhere. © 
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Sip, Spit, Discuss 

Exploring Quebec’s wine country with the experts 


tanding in Che sun outside 
Vignoble del’Orpailleurin 
Dunham, Quebec, Caroline 
Decoste looked a little nervous 
when she was handed a metal saber and 
a bottle of sparkling wine. With one swift 
move, she ran the weapon along the bot- 
tle’s seamed edge until its top cracked o' 
and the wine frothed on the grass. Decoste 
burst out laughing, and a dozen cameras 
clicked as her fellow bloggers snapped the 
sabrage. 

Decoste and I were part of a group of 
25 or so wine writers and bloggers from 
around the Northeast taking a recent 
weekend to sample the riches of Quebec’s 


wineries, breweries and cideries. Soon 
our glasses were being topped o' with the 
bottle of bubbly Decoste opened — our 
third — and servers wove around us with 
trays of pungent local cheeses and warm, 
velvety Lae Brome foie gras. Itwas barely 
past noon, and this was already our second 
stop of the day. 

This was my fi rst year at Taste Camp, 
an annual sensory tour of a region's food 
and drink, some of it o - ered gratis by 
wineries such as l’Orpailleur (it means 
"gold seeker”). Many winery owners 
welcome visits from wine bloggers, and 
Taste Camp — conceived by wine editor 
Lenn Thompson in 2009 — combines 


opportunities for bloggers to socialize 
with a weekend-long tour that hits a di“ er- 
ent Eastern winemaking region each year. 

Thompson, who edits the award- 
winning blog New York Cork Report, 
conceived Taste Camp while attending 
a national wine bloggers' conference in 
California. "The parts I enjoyed most, 
and the parts that several of thebloggers 
I respect enjoyed most, seemed to be the 
locally focused things like vineyard walks 
and tastings,” Thompson said. "And it 
wasn't just the walks and the tastings 
themselves. Itwas the discussions amongst 
the group on the bus and before [and] after 
the walks." 


His idea was to entice some of those 
writers and bloggers to Long Island, 
where they’d explore the wines and food 
of his home turf. The following year, Taste 
Camp was held in the Finger Lakes, then in 
the Niagara region of Ontario, and then in 
northern Virginia's wine country. 

Thompson gothisfi rstinklingthat 
Quebec would make a good destination 
at a Taste Camp dinner a few years ago, 
when Julien Marc hand, a Quebec City food 
blogger, poured him a sample of ice cider. 

"I was blown away. Itwas a category I was 
completely unfamiliar with," Thompson re- 


UNLIKE THE ALL-EXPENSES-PAID 
JUNKETS THU! SOME WINE 
BLOGGERS ABE INVITED TO, 

TASTE CAMP IS STRUCTURED 
AS A PAY-YOUR WAY WEEKEND 
DF CAMARADERIE. 


called. When Remy Charest, another drinks 
writer and friend, suggested they bring the 
event to Quebec, it was a done deal. 

Unlike the all-expenses-paid junkets 
that some wine bloggers are invited to. 
Taste Camp is structured as a pay-your- 
way weekend of camaraderie. First in our 
own cars, later on a bus, we hopscotched 
from vineyard to vineyard in a frenzy of ex- 
ploration. But the informality didn’t stop 
wineries such as l’Orpailleur from rolling 
out the red carpet. 

"We have the chance to be covered by 
a lot of sommeliers and journalists,” said 
Maryse Blanchard, director of marketing 
for l’Orpailleur. "But, to be really trans- 
parent with you, we are in the fi rst steps 
to seduce bloggers and, yes, we do take it 
really seriously. It’s a community so impor- 
tant because of their credibility.” 

There were serious chops in this group. 
On-the-ground organizer Charest is an 
esteemed Quebec City food and wine 
writer, and his coplanners — Marchand 
and writer David Santerre — sport impres- 
sive lists of publications and contacts. 
They were hosting wine bloggers from 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, Vermont and Boston, 
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Life’s a Beach 

INTERNATIONAL EATERY 
OPENS ON BURLINGTON'S 
NORTH BEACH 
Where can you get gyros, 
red Thai curry, Philly 
cheesesteaks and Junior’s 
Italian pizza? At the beach, 
of course. Memorial Day 
brought the opening of a 
seasonal stand called the 
beach house on Burlington's 
North Beach. Owners amir 
jusufagic and sani pasagic 
have been managing partners 
at junior’s downtown since 
April, but each also runs 
a Church Street food cart. 


The snack shack will 
soon offer 40 to SO seats on 
an adjacent patio and serve 
most of the Amir's Kebab 
menu, including a new Thai 
curry dish that Jusufagic 
learned from the chef at 
his former Church Street 
neighbor, Bangkok Bistro. 
Even vegetarians will be well 
fed with salads, freshly fried 
falafel and pizza brought 
down from Junior’s. 

Once the summer is over, 
the hits will keep on coming. 
Jusufagic and Pasagic’s 
deal with Burlington’s 
Department of Parks and 
Recreation includes running 


few longtime signature dishes 
— such as grilled, sesame- 
marinated salmon — with new 
flavors. 

The peeps behind the bar 
will be mixing up specialty 
cocktails blended with 
local spirits to go with a 
host of new apps such as 
kimchi-topped Korean tacos 
and grilled skewers of beef 
flavored with lemongrass. 
Hot and cold noodles, 
stir-fries, egg rolls, miso and 
coconut-curry soups, and a 
few other Asian-inflected 
entrees round out the menu. 
"None of the stir-fries is over 
$10," Brandt says. 

Like most restaurant 
owners, he ran into a few 
delays on the road to reopen- 
ing, and he emphasizes that 
Pacific Rim's second debut is a 


packaged meals consisting of 
mixed vegetarian and vegan 
Turkish appetizers. There’s 
sweet stuff, too: Don’t miss 
Bozkurt’s pistachio baklava 
and hazelnut Turkish delight. 


Speaking of sweets, Williston's 
Maple Tree Place finally has a 
replacement to feed the crowd 
that once flocked to Ben & 
Jerry's after the movies, shawn 
zhen opened Vermont’s first 
yogurt city franchise there last 
week. At the grand-opening 
celebration on Saturday, June 
1, all 14 self-serve flavors and 
42 toppings will be free, says 
manager wendy lu. She and 
Zhen are already looking to 
expand to Burlington, Lu 
adds, and have been scouting 
locations. 


Wine Flights, 
Cocktails, 
Beer, Cheese, 
Charcuterie 
all under one roof! 
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126 College Street 
Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat 11-7 



Jusufagic has owned amir's 
kebab since 2006, while 
Pasagic took over wicked 
mountain hot dogs four years 
ago. 

Favorite dishes from all 
three businesses are on the 
menu at the Beach House. 
Manager luke apfeld, a 
6-foot-7-inch University of 
Vermont basketball forward, 
began training his fellow 
college athletes last week to 
run the stand throughout the 
summer. 

They’ll prepare Hebrew 
National hot dogs in two 
sizes, including 10 specialty 
dogs named for local celebri- 
ties such as UVM basketball 
coach John Becker. Jusufagic 
says he hopes to get local 
potatoes for hand-cut French 
fries; most produce will come 
from the sam mazza family 
farms, he says. 


the snack bar at nearby 
Leddy Park Arena, which 
will serve an abbreviated 
version of the Beach House 
menu all year. 


Asian Phoenix 

PACIFIC rim reopens 

After a two-year absence from 
the Burlington foodscape, 
the staff of Pacific Rim Asian 
Cafe is slinging salmon and 
bibimbap again in a new spot 
on lower Church Street. 

On Tuesday, owner rich 
brandt opened the doors of 
the reimagined Pacific Rim 
after a light renovation of the 
former Sky Burgers space at 
161 Church Street. He added a 
“prominent” full bar and a new 
menu that weaves together a 



soft one, at least for now. “We 
thought, All right, what the 
hell. We’ll just open and then 
work out the kinks later," he 

Another new addition: 
outdoor seating, which Pacific 
Rim lacked during its 11-year 
run on St. Paul Street. Diners 
can soak up the sun at lunch 
and dinner every day except 
Monday. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 

ANATOLIAN GRAND BAZAAR 

began its soft opening 
at Burlington’s 163 Pearl 
Street on Monday, May 20. 
The mother-and-son team 

of NAZAN BOZKURT and EFE 

(imrin has filled the airy, 
white-walled space with 


Less than two months after 
opening, the owners of 
Burlington's uva wine bar have 
changed its name as a result of 
a trademark objection from a 
similarly named restaurant in 
New York City. 

Uva — which means 
“grape” in Italian — will 
instead be known as vin bar & 

“It was disappointing 
to have to change the 
name, as we had put a great 
deal into it before we had 
opened," writes co-owner 
kevin cleary in an email. 

Vin — located steps away on 
College Street from lamante 
ristorante, the decade-old 
Italian eatery Cleary runs 
with his wife, kathi — is a 
combination wine bar, retail 
store and education center. 


Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 


* Formally Uva Wine Bar. 

Due to trademark issues we were forced 
to change the name. Same owners, 
same great wine and service. 
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with thousands and thousands of Twitter 
followers between them. The tour also 
included a vineyard owner, a Montreal 
sommelier and Quebec-based Decoste, a 
copper-haired, effervescent blogger who 
unabashedly reviews meals on her blog "Je 
suis snob” (“I Am a Snob"). 

Our feast at l’Orpailleur was held in a 
sleek, brand-new event space with floor- 
to-ceiling windows and sweeping views 
of rows of grapevines such as Chardonnay, 
Seyval Blanc and Frontenac. Two long 
tables held a three-course meal with wine 
pairings — a smoked-trout roulade along- 
side a tart rose; a sampler plate of grilled 
sausage, silky pork terrine and curried 
duck with an earthy l’Orpailleur red. 

The visit didn't end with dessert, which 
was a slice of Quebec’s famous maple pie 
followed by a glass of the winery’s honeyed 
Vidal Icewine. A half dozen neighboring 
wineries, invited here by l’Orpailleur, still 
ringed the room with tasting stations. 

Needless to say, the spit buckets at 
every stop were well used. Campers 
needed to keep up their momentum for 
a weekend that was tightly scripted from 
start to finish by Charest, Marchand and 
Santerre, who began planning last winter. 

We’d embarked on this odyssey on 
Friday at Vignoble Carone in Lanoraie. 
There, innovative winemaker Anthony 
Carone explained how he coaxes grapes 
from the chilly soil of the Lanaudiere region, 
about an hour’s drive north of Montreal. 

Carone guided us in a tasting of his 
wines — including one made from an 
unusual Russian grape called Cabernet 
Severny — before we headed upstairs to 
taste libations made and served by his 
neighbors. They hovered over a half dozen 
high-top tables doling out samples of 
strawberry wine, cloudy mead and a host 
of other cold-climate wines. We paired 
these with a succession of bite-sized mor- 
sels, from a trout gravlax flavored with 
lavender and maple to an ephemeral goat- 
cheese cheesecake adorned with a single, 
pungent “pearl” of raspberry essence. 

One might think that spread would last 
us for hours. But when one in our group 
caught wind of a nearby poutinerie, our 
convoy of a dozen cars detoured down the 
road to check out the goods, overwhelm- 
ing the proprietress of Chez France with a 
flurry of orders. 

Back in Montreal for the night, we 
headed to a private Plateau apartment. 
Loft C, for a scene eerily similar to that at 
Carone — but with beer. An upstairs room 
held a half dozen small tables loaded with 
bottles manned by their brewers. Tattooed 
beer makers from Microbrasserie Le Trou 
du Diable (“The Devil’s Hole”) showed 
off their funky Brett beers (named for a 
yeast called Brettanomyces), while Marc- 
Andre Gauvreau, the owner of Brasseur de 
Montreal, explained how he translated his 
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passion for home-distilled absinthe into an 
absinthe-laced beer, Ghosttown Stout. Soon 
the chefs from Pas d’Cochon dans Mon 
Salon started doling out paper boats of food 
such as sweet-and-sour duck wings, which 
we washed down with even more beer. 

T he visit to l’Orpailleur anchored our 
Saturday. Its opulence was balanced 
by the sobering tenacity of its winemaker, 
Charles-Henri de Coussergues, who 
explained in French how he protects his 
vines from Quebec’s harsh winters by cov- 


ering their roots with sand in November, 
then painstakingly removing it in April. 

In nearby Farnham, Michael Marler 
of Vignoble Les Pervenches, whose wines 
sell out quickly upon release, also plays 
chess with the winter cold. Winemaking 
in Quebec, he told us, "is a blend between 
how am I going to get enough vigor? [from 
the vines] versus how am I going to get 
through the winter?" 

Despite the climate’s challenges, 
Marler grows the grapes biodynamically 
and relies only on natural yeasts. “There’s 
a lot of things I've learned with biody- 
namic farming that I’ll use all of my life,” 
he said, standing in his chilly warehouse. 
Around him, we sipped and spat splashes 
of his plummy, spicy Frontenac and barrel 
samples of his Chardonnay. 

A climate that fosters such determina- 
tion also breeds ingenuity — such as the 
brainstorm that gave rise to the first-ever 


ice cider. Back in the early 1980s, Christian 
Barthomeuf wanted to make wine at his 
home a few miles north of the Vermont 
border. But, with the climate decidedly not 
on his side, he decided instead to harness 
two things that rural Quebec had going for 
it — freezing weather and apples. 

At his place in Frelighsburg, called 
Clos Saragnat, the graying but still roguish 
Barthomeuf poured us samples of his cidre 
de glace — rich, intoxicating wines tasting 
of butterscotch, nuts and honey. His wife, 
Louise Dupuis, explained their process. 


"The apples freeze, they unfreeze,” she 
told us. The art of making ice cider involves 
knowing when to pluck the fruit before it 
falls and disappears into knee-deep snow. 
"Then they are lost,” Dupuis said with a 
sigh- 

In Hemmingford, a few miles from the 
New York border, we visited another cidery 
called La Face Cachee de la Pomme (“The 
Hidden Side of the Apple”). Cider maker 
Francois Pouliot, a former film producer, 
explained how he bought the orchard at 
age 29 and began making ice ciders in the 
basement of the estate’s house. 

La Face is as polished as Saragnat is 
homey, its tasting room bedecked in original 
artwork and creative bottle displays. Some 
of its apple trees — such as Northern Spys 
— are trained onto lines much as grapevines 
are, "so that the energy of the plant gets 
concentrated into the fruit,” said Stephane 
Rochefort, La Face’s director of sales. 


We sampled some of La Face’s signature 
Neige ice cider, which made for a riot in 
the mouth when sipped after the cubes of 
creamy Le Bleu d'Elizabeth cheese set out 
for us. 

Though the weekend's wining and 
dining were epic, the spiritual nexus 
of Taste Camp was the traditional BYO 
dinner on Saturday night, when the camp- 
ers kept their own company to pop open 
bottles from their respective regions and 
share, sip and debate. 

The two long tables inside Montreal’s 
SAT Foodlab were lined with dozens of bot- 
tles, from Niagara sparkling wine to a mini- 
vertica] of Cabernets from Ontario Everyone 
was eager to share, and I was pie-faced that 
I hadn’t remembered to bring a bottle from 
home. Spitting ceased as the group reveled in 
the pure sensory bliss of tasting wines from 
all over the Northeast and beyond, from a 
10-year-old, $100 Wblfler Estate Merlot from 
Long Island to a hot-ticket Dirty and Rowdy 
Semilion from California. 

Despite the gluttony, half the group 
didn't head to bed after dinner. Instead, 
they trekked across town to Benelux, one 
of Montreal’s craft breweries. 

“That was great,” one of the bleary 
campers said the next day. “It was the 
poutine afterwardthat might have been a 
mistake.” © 



Quebec. 450-295-Z763. orpailleur.ca 



202 Est, Hemmingford, Quebec, 450-247- 


TWO LONG TABLES HELD A THREE COURSE MEAL WITH WINE 
PAIRINGS - A SMOKED-TROUT ROOLADE ALONGSIDE A TART ROSE; 

A SAMPLER PLATE OF GRILLED SAUSAGE, SILKY PORK TERRINE 
AND CURRIED DUCK WITH AN EARTHY LORPAILLEUR RED. 



SAN SAI 



Spring Special 

1 -large 1 8" pizza, 6 boneless 
wings, poblano pepper bites 
and 2 liter coke product 


Now serving Richie's 
Famous Italian Ice! 



Spring Chickens 

Inside the backyard poultry craze 

BY KAthr YN FI Agg 
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I was bumping down a dirt road in 
Springfield, worried I’d made a wrong 
turn, when I came upon what was 
clearly my destination: the monthly 
poultry swap and meeting of the Vermont 
Bird Fancier's Club. This was tailgating 
with tail feathers — birds arranged in truck 
beds, in cages under tents, in homemade, 
tow-behind trailers. I knew I’d found the 
right place when I spotted a woman exam- 
ining the chickens in a T-shirt that read, 
"Don’t ruffle my feathers.” 

I put my car in park and steeled my 
resolve. I didn't care how cute the chicks 
were, how delightful the ducklings. I was 
not coming home with any birds today. 

My husband, Colin, had surprised 
me with a homemade chicken coop for 
Christmas, and in the following months 
I started researching poultry in earnest. 
Storey's Guide to Raising Chickens took 
up residence on my bedside table, along - 
side the hatchery catalogs I perused for 
inspiration. 

And I discovered the bird fanciers. 

I knew that the group hosted monthly 
poultry swaps starting in early spring, but 
in the meantime, I found myself a voyeur 
observing a buzzing Facebook and email 
community ofsome 250 backyard bird 
enthusiasts. 

There was cyber-talk of chicken 
breeds, of common predators, of rare 
birds and new hatchings. Sparking one 
particularly lively conversation, a woman 
wrung her hands over a neighbor’s dog, 
which she estimated had killed at least 
20 of her mother’s chickens. "When is 
enough enough???” she wrote. “I like 
dogs. Have two myself. I don't want to 
shoot the dog! Would rather shoot the 

Most people recommended trying the 
official channels, such as town animal- 
control officers or nearby humane shelters. 
Another proposed option: "Just make the 
dog disapier dontsay nothing an denie if 

It wasn't until earlier this month, 
when I traveled to Wellwood Orchard in 
Springfield for the May poultry swap, that I 
could put a face to the bird fanciers. About 
a dozen sellers had lined up their stalls — 
some peddling birds from the backs of their 
trucks — on the side of the dirt road. I ar - 
rived at 10:30 a.m. for the Sunday-morning 
swap, just a half hour after the official 
start time, but insiders told me I’d already 
missed the biggest action of the day: Most 
buyers and sellers are making deals hours 
before the swap officially opens. 





Raising chickens, especially egg-laying hens, is one 

relatively easy way for homeowners to tap into 
the focavore and slowfood movements. 


Immediately, the ducklings at John 
Peters’ stand captured my attention. Peters 
put in a 50-year career as the manager of a 
tire store and embarked on raising poultry 
in his retirement. Last year he raised 1500 
golden comet pullets, and he supplies sev- 
eral regional pet stores with rabbits and 
guinea pigs. 

Peters traveled from about an hour 
away in Massachusetts to attend the swap. 
He proudly showed off the tow-behind 
trailer he’d constructed especially for 
transporting his birds to and from swaps: 
16 little coops ready to rattle behind him 
on the highway. 

Peters attributes the success of his 
little retirement project to the backyard 
poultry craze — which is in full swing, 
according to Rob Ludlow, owner of 
backyardchickens.com. Ludlow’s site is 
the largest and fastest-growing online 
community of chicken enthusiasts in 
the world, drawing more than a million 
unique visitors every month. 

Raising chickens, especially egg-laying 
hens, is one relatively easy way for home - 
owners to tap into the locavore and slow- 
food movements, Ludlow says, even if they 
don’t have the land or financial resources 
to raise more of their own food. He also 



thinks more and more people prefer eggs 
that come from humanely raised chickens. 
And, not least, chickens are fun. They’re 
"a pet til at makes you breakfast! ” Ludlow 

Unlike Ludlow, the poultry fanciers in 
Springfield had a surprisingly difficult time 
articulating just what they love about their 
birds. Some, likeRyan Breen ofBristol, 

3 1, got into the hobby as children and just 
stuck with it. 

"He started with two little ducks back 
when he was about 7 years old,” said 


Breen’s mother, Linda — she of the 'Don’t 
ruffle my feathers" shirt. "And it’s just been 
exploding since then.” 

Some talked up the joy of observing 
the birds and their distinct personalities. 

A few mentioned the thrill that comes 
from producing their own food. Others 
were clearly collectors, taken in by the dif 
ferentbreeds of rare poultry stock. 

"I say, chicken people are weird, aren’t 
they?" said Dolores Clark of Guilford, sell- 
ing hens from the back of her pickup. Then 
she corrected herself. "Weird wouldn't be 
the rightword. They just know what they 

And that, apparently, changes from year 

"One year it will be decorative birds," 
said Wayne Hoage of Hartland. "The 
next year it will be layers.” He and his 
wife, Charylene, were staffing a small 
tent with a few birds and some pet rab - 
bits for sale. 

"This year — ” chimed in Charylene. 

“Back to egg layers," Wayne finished. 

Of course, those eggs aren't free. Costs 
are associated with keeping a flock of 
birds, and those costs are rising. 

"People aren't just impulse-buying 
anymore because of the price of grain," 
Wayne Marcelte of New Haven, the 
club's vice president, told me. "It’s 
gotten to the point where you go to the 
grain store and drop a couple hundred 
bucks for a hobby. It’s taken a bite out 

The costs weren’t deterring mother- 
and-sonpair Chelsea and Noah Farnsworth 
of Plainfield, N.H., who were taking home 
two 4-week-old Blue Swedish ducklings 
from Peters’ stall. 

Noah, 12, forked over a $20 bill (a gift 
from his grandmother) for the birds. 
Peters fetched an empty Milk-Bone box 
and set the ducklings inside. Box in hand, 
Noah gazed at the downy little birds, then 
slyly suggested to his mother, 'We could 
get another box for more animals.” She 
nixed that idea. 

"He wants to be a farmer when he 
grows up,” Chelsea said. "But only for ani- 
mals you don’t eat." 

What I did take home from the poultry 
swap, if not birds, was fresh inspiration. 
The next morning I headed to my local 
farm-supply store, where I purchased 
two watering stations, pine shavings for 
bedding and chicken feed. That evening 
Colin and I put the finishing touches on 
the chicken coop that had been on standby 
since Christmas. 


food 



And later that week, bright and early, I 
popped down the road to Doolittle Farm 
in Shoreham — source of Bay Hammond’s 
organic eggs, which, with their bright- 
orange yolks, are the best I’ve ever tried. 
Hammond had six young hens ready and 
waiting for me, and a few minutes later 
they were introduced to their cozy new 

While I’d obsessed on protecting the 
chickens from predators, it turned out 
I should have been more worried about 
my own ignorance. The next few days 
were humbling. First, three chickens 
escaped the electric-net fencing I’d set 
up around their yard — which sent me 
racing back to the farm-supply store to 
buy a fence specifically designed for cor- 
raling poultry. 

We wrangled runaways that first morn- 
ing, chasing birds across the pasture until 
most were safely contained. One escapee 
never resurfaced, and I gradually made 
peace with the fact that my flock of six was 

A few days later, disaster struck again. 
Colin called me at work with this bad 
news: A red-tailed hawk had killed one of 
my Black Australorps. Now we were four. 

Demoralized, embarrassed and frus- 
trated, I cried on the way home and 


thought of Wayne Hoage, whom I’d met at 
the poultry swap. 

“We had a mink problem this spring, 
and we lost three coops," he'd told me. “It 
makes you want to give up.” 

But the Hoages weren’t giving up. 
Wayne was particularly proud of a lovely 
Indian Blue peahen he took home from 
the swap. “Now to find her a mate,” he 

For now, my own flock has stabilized. 
By night, the four hens roost in their snug 
coop, and by day they explore a small, 
fenced pasture on our farm. Every after- 
noon I collect three or four eggs from their 
nesting boxes. The first two I whipped 
into a King Arthur Flour recipe for flu fly 
pancakes. Over breakfast with a friend, 
Colin fried up six on our cast-iron griddle. 
And before the first week was out, I was 
making mental lists of all the egg-heavy 
recipes I could call on to put my bounty 
to use: custards and quiches and pound 
cakes, oh my! 

Between the new fence and supplies — 
not to mention the birds themselves — it 
made me a little queasy to tally up just 
how much each of those eggs cost us. But 
I thought of the bird fanciers and made 
my resolution: I wouldn’t let it ruffle my 
feathers. ® 
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Through June, all educators who mention this ad will receive 30% off 
treatments Monday through Friday- Including complimentary 
all-day use of our pools, hot tub, saunas, steam room, and lounges. 

Call 800-727-4295 to book your Spa day now. 
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Tempting 

Fate 


T en years ago, the Opera Company of Middlebury consisted of four singers, four 
musicians and a narrator performing Georges Bizet's Carmen in an unfi nished 
building. A decade later, the company drew more than 500 audition applications 
for its adaptation of Tchaikovsky's masterwork Eugene Onegin. Acclaimed conductor 
Emmanuel Plasson returns as musical director to lead an orchestra of Vermont's top 
musicians in the company's largest production to date. Darik Knutsen stars in the title 
role opposite local soprano Suzanne Kantorski-Merrill as Tatiana. In a series of lyrical 
scenes, the pair explores unrequited love, tragedy and the passage oftime. 
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Submit your best photos online by Wednesday, June 5 : 

sevendaysvt.com 


Community National Bank 

Taste of Newport 


DISTINCTIVE. DIVERSE. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19™, s 70 PER TICKET 1 


Discover Downtown 

Only 1 00 tickets available. Book online at 


Who’s guilty of being... 


SEVEN DAYS • 

BEST of the >-' N i 

beasts). 

Pet Photo Contest 








FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


SAT.01 

agriculture 


PLANTING DAY: Locals lend a hand to the land 




community 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY RELAY FOR LIFE 
VOLUNTEER MEETING: Folks looking to give 
their time to the world's largest cancer-fighting 

overnight event. American Cancer Society, 


JERICHO 250TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION: 



TOWN MEETING: Senator Bernie Sanders and 


conferences 

‘CIVILITY & FREE EXPRESSION IN A 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEMOCRACY: A NATIONAL 
DIALOGUE': Following a keynote address by 



dance 

'ALICE IN WONDERLAND’: More than 100 


students of the Moving Light Dance Company 
join its members to bring Lewis Carroll's clas- 



education 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT 
COMMENCEMENT: Author and voice actor 



etc. 


A NIGHT WITH THE KING': Donny 'Elvis" 
Romines entertains the crowd at this hip- 
gyrating fundraiser for Grand Isle County 
soical-service programs. Folsom Education & 
Community Center, South Hero, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


BARBECUE & ART RECEPTION: A day of 


barbecue and an exhibit of archeology-inspired 
maritime painting by Vermont artist Ernie 
Haas. Lake Champlain Maritime Museum, 
Vergennes, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Regular admission, 

BURLINGTON WATERFRONT WALKING TOUR: 

A stroll along Lake Champlain's shoreline 
highlights Burlington's industrial and maritime 
past. Proceeds benefit Preservation Burlington, 
Meet at the visitors center on the bottom of 
College Street. Burlington waterfront 1 p.m. 
$10; $5 for Preservation Burlington members 
and students. Info. 522-8259, info©preserva- 
tionburlmgton.org. 

DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON WALKING TOUR: 

Participants step back in time and explore the 
Queen CityS intriguing history and architecture. 
Proceeds benefit Preservation Burlington. Meet 
on Church Street. Burlington City Hall, 11 a.m. 
$10: $5 for Preservation Burlington members 
and students. Info, 522-8259, info@preserva- 
tionburlington.org. 

ECHO 10TH ANNIVERSARY EXTRAVAGANZA 
DAY: Locals celebrate a decade of spectacular 

ing the Lake Champlain Basin, the ‘Bigger Than 

and Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake 
Champlain, Burlington, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free with 
admission: S9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 

OLD NORTH END WALKING TOUR: Folks 

Preservation Burlington. Meet at the William 
Wells statue. Battery Park. Burlington. 11 a.m. 
$10; $5 for Preservation Burlington members 
and students. Info. 522-8259, info@preserva- 
tionburlington.org. 


PLANT & BOOK SALE: See FRI.31, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

POETRY READING & CONCERT: SeeTHU.30, 9 


THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: See THU.30. 11 
a.m.-7 pjn. 


fairs & festivals 


ADAMANT BLACKFLY FESTIVAL: Folks make 





Model Home Open Thursday-Monday, 12-5 


3,2013 


| 1 5TH ANNUAL 

otowe 


WINE&I 
FOOD CLASSIC 




FRIDAY, JUNE 21 

Kick-off Tasting 

SATURDAY, JUNE 22 

Gala Dinner & Live Auction 

SUNDAY, JUNE 23 

Grand Tasting, Seminars 
& Silent Auction 


For information & reservations: 


Trapp Tamilg Hodge e (USD C2> : 4jij 2SM5SB.V-- raw 
0 " AMr M~C.lt, vpr 
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film 

863-7992. 

■iF i Were You - : See FRI.31, 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 
'stokeF : See FRI.31 , 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

Info, 760-46 34. 

food & drink 

stands overflow with seasonal produce, flowers, 
City Hall Park, 8:30 P a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info.SlO- 

Junction, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. $10. Info, 876-7622. 

shoppers' totes. The Marbleworks, MlddleOury. 9 
a.m. -12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 989-6012. 

2 p.m. Free. Info. 370-6040. 
r hu Bar B Festival : The seasonal, herbaceous 
perennial flavors sweet-and-savory dishes. Live 
music, a tag sale and a quilt raffle round out the 

Society, Middlebury, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. $4-8; take- 

Downtown strollers find high-quality fruits and 
veggies, mushrooms, fresh-cut flowers, sweet 

Depot Park, Rutland, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 

Rockefeller National Historical Park. Woodstock, 
10 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info, 457-3368, ext. 17. 

Waits Fiel D Farmers market : Local enter- 

Waitsfield. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 472-8027. 


this benefit for Plattsburgh's Treasure Chests 
tastings and glass. Info, 518-293-7097. 

health & fitness 

774-563-8273. 

r JPP. e.D.: See WED.29, North End Studio B. 
Burlington, 9-10 a.m, $10. Info, 578-9243. 

Suggested $15 donation. Info, 671- 



cital of Broadway numbers. Paramount Theatre, 
Rutland, 1 p.m. &7 p.m. $12-22. Info. 775-0903. 

move Your Buns Fun runSk&Walk: 

promote physical fitness at this rain-or-shine 

Info, 448-3350. 8 


MainStage, Burlington, 8 p.m. $25-80. Info, 
863-5966. 

eDmar castane Da Quartet : The virtuosic 

Info, 863-5966. 

Irene. Lareau Farm Inn, Waitsfield, 5-9 p.m. $10 
children under 13. Info, 496-4949. 

999-3556^ 


gram — including 

7:30 p.m. $10-25. Info, 
793-9291. 

388-9782. 

Yang Bao ; The 22-year-old piano prodigy 


p.m. $20-25. Info, 863-5966. 


moving on IK and 5K courses at this benefit for 

Hinesburg, walkers, 8:45 a.m.; IK, 8:30 a.m.; 

5K, 9 a.m. $8-12; preregister. Info, 338-0996, 

local food shelves. Bayside Park. Malletts Bay. 

City Recreation Center. N.Y.. 5-9 p.m. $5-12; free 
for children under 5. Info, 518-420-7687. 

theater 

- h air - : See FRI.31, 2 p.m. & 7 p,m. 

See FRI.31. 8 p.m. 

*t he Per Former - ; See THU.30, 7:30 p.m. 
words 

Info, 476-7550. 


Vergennes Opera House, B-ll p.m. $10-12. Info, 
863-1010. 

St. Michael's College, Colchester, 8 p.m. $b-lb. 
Info, 863-5966. 

Gurvich. Sofia Ret and the Boston Horns honor 

Burlington City Hall Park, n 


outdoors 

dren ages 3 and under. Info, 359-5001, ext. 229. 

and hike, T30-4 8 p.m. Free.'lnfo, 917-1467. 

registration, 9:30 a.m ; walk, 10 a.m. $30 mini- 


Burlington. 5-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 863-7992, 
BoBBY mcFerrin : The Grammy Award-Winning 


seminars 


$10-12; preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202, 


sun .02 


alice in Won Derlan D - : See SAT.01, 2 p.m. 

p.m. $6 suggested donation. Info. 540-1020. 

225-5449. 


DaY: See SAT.01, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

the Barn stan D collective : See THU.30, 11 

fairs & festivals 
FRI.31>midnight. 



USTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: OIMANCHES: 

Parlez-vous franfals? Speakers practice the 

Burlington, 6:30-8 pjaFree. Info, 363-2431. 

music 

A CAPPELLA SHOWCASE: The area's top vocal- 

toe-tapping tunes. Lebanon Opera House. N.H.. 
3 p.m. $5-10; preregister. Info. 603-448-0400. 



from VSA Vermont join a performance featuring 
local drum ensembles. See calendar spotlight. 


words 

SUPER SUMMER BOOK SALE: See SAT.01, noon- 


MON. 03 

agriculture 

ST. JOHNSBURY PLANT SWAP & SALE: See 

dance 

ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING: 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
BRANFORD MARSALIS QUARTET: The Grammy 
Award-winning saxophonist fronts a perfor- 
mance of songs from the group's new album 
Four MFs Playin' Tunes. Flynn MainStage, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $25-60. Info. 863-5966. 
BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: MEET 
THE ARTIST SESSION: BRANFORD MARSALIS: 
BDJF critic-in-residence Bob Blumenthal mod- 



BURUNGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 


TWILIGHT JAZZ SERIES: See SAT.01, 1-7:30 p.m. 


fairs & festivals 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See 


film 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
CHARLES LLOYD: ARROWS INTO INFINITY': 




Mention this ad and receive a tree day at the track 
when you purchase any Ducati from Ducati Vermont. 
Offer valid through June 30. 


-388-0669 • cyclewiseVT.com 


Extra Virgin Olive Oils, Aged Balsamic Vinegars, Sea Salts & 


86 Church St. X 
saratogaoli veoil.com 


Check out the Ducati deals... Now through June 30, purchase 
a Ducati 848, Diavel Chromo or Monster 696 or 796 and 

Ducati will make your first 5 payments!* 


DUCATI WILL MAKE YOUR 

FIRST 5 PAYMENTS 


DUCATIVERMONT 


Take the Motorcycle Safety Foundation (MSF) Basic Rider 
Course and receive a $300 credit towards the purchase 
of any new, Ducati Monster 696 or 796 model. 




Seeking 

Full and Part Time 

THERAPEUTIC 
FOSTER HOMES 


in Franklin and 
Grand Isle Counties 



For more information 
call Jodie Clarke at 
658-3924 ext.1028 or email 
g jodieclarke@nafi.com. 

§ Northeastern Family Institute 
“ 30 Airport Rd., So. Burlington, VT 05403 



calendar 


'IF I WERE YOU': See FRI.31, 5:30 p.m. 
'STOKER': See FRI.31, 7:30 p.m. 


A: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 


HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft, 
Larken Bunce, Guido Mase and students from 
the Vermont Center for Integrative Herbalism 
evaluate Individual constitutions and health 
conditions. City Market Burlington. 4-7 p.m. 
Free; preregister at info@vtherbcenter.org. Info, 
861-9757. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.29, 7-8 p.m. 

kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 
quainted over crafts and play while new parents 
and expectant mothers chat with maternity 
nurse and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. 
Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 
764-1810. 

CHILD WELLNESS SESSIONS: Bodymind spe- 
cialist Courtney Anderson offers "tune-ups 1 ’ for 
kids ages 5 through 18. Ascent Wei Iness Center, 
Burlington Natural Health Center, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info, 51B-528-9958, info® 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 10:45 a.m. Free; limited to one 
session per week per family. Info. 878-4918. 
STORIES WITH MEGAN: Little ones expand their 
imaginations through tales, songs and rhymes. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 865-7216. 

SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School, 
Swanton, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
YOUTH COOKING CLASS: SMOOTHIES & 
STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE: Budding chefs use 
the beloved berry in a creamy treat — made 
via a bike-powered blender— and the classic 
dessert. McClure MultiGenerational Center, 
Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. $5-10; preregister at 
citymarketcoop. Info. 861-9700. 

music 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: DAVE 
DOUGLAS QUINTET: The trumpeter channels 
the essence of Stravinsky, Stevie Wonder and 
John Coltrane into a unique sound. FlynnSpace, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $25. Info, 863-5966. 
BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: JAZZ 
ON THE MARKETPLACE: High school bands 
from around the state give outdoor perfor- 
mances. Church Street Marketplace, Burlington, 
12-6:30 p.m. Free; see discoverjazz.com for 
details. Info, 863-7992. 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: MEET 
THE ARTIST SESSION: DAVE DOUGLAS: BDJF 
critic-in-residence Bob Blumenthal moder- 
ates a Q&A with the trumpeter and composer. 
FlynnSpace. Burlington. 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
863-5966. 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
TWILIGHT JAZZ SERIES: See SAT.01. 1-7:30 p.m. 
NORTHERN BRONZE: See FRI.31. The Lodge at 
Shelburne Bay Senior Living Community, 6 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 999-3556. 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians pro- 
duce early folk, baroque and swing-jazz melo- 
dies. New and potential players welcome. Presto 
Music Store, South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 658-0030, info©prestomusic.net. 


outdoors 

WILD EDIBLE & MEDICINAL PLANT WALK: 

Herbalist Annie McCleary and naturalist George 
Lisi lead a springtime stroll focused on the 
properties of specific vegetation and sustain- 
able harvesting practices. Wisdom of the Herbs 
School, Woodbury, 6-7:30 p.m. Free to attend; 
$1-10 suggested donation. Info, 456-8122. 

seminars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Community mem- 
bers enter the high-tech age and gain valuable 
knowledge. Tracy Hall, Norwich, 12:30-2:30 p.m. 

PARENTING WITH THE TAO: A BODYMIND 
APPROACH TO CONSCIOUS PARENTING 
WORKSHOP: Bodymind specialist Courtney 
Anderson presents ways to incorporate the 
teachings of the Tao Te Ching Into daily life. 
Loose, comfortable clothing recommended. All 
Souls Interfaith Gathering, Shelburne. 5-6:30 
p.m. $12; preregister. Info, 518-528-9958. info® 


TUE.04 

agriculture 

ST. JOHNSBURY PLANT SWAP & SALE: See 

community 

EXIT 12 STUDY PUBLIC MEETING: Locals consid- 
er the development of transportation alterna- 
tives for existing and projected traffic conges- 
tion. bicycle safety issues and more. Town Hall, 
Williston, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 865-1794. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCE CLASS: Instructor 
Samir Elabd helps students break down basic 
steps. Union Elementary School, Montpelier, 
waltz. 6-7 p.m.; wedding and party dances, 7-8 
p.m. $14. Info, 223-2921, elabd@comcast.net. 
SWING-DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Quick- 
footed participants get moving in different 
styles, such as the lindy hop, charleston and 
balboa. Indoor shoes required. Champlain Club, 
Burlington. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. Info, 448-2930. 

fairs & festivals 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See 

FRI.31. noon-midnight 

film 

'IF I WERE YOU': See FRI.31, 5:30 p.m. 

PEACE ft POPCORN: Cinema buffs peruse the 
Peace and Justice Center's video library and 
choose the evening’s film. Peace and Justice 
Center, Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 863- 
2345, ext 6. 

’STOKER': See FRI.31, 7:30 p.m. 

food & drink 

EAT ON THE WILD SIDE: Folks harvest, prepare 
and eat wild edibles with herbalist Annie 
McCleary, offering gratitude. Wisdom of the 
Herbs School, Woodbury. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $25; 
free for children; preregister. Info, 456-8122 . 
THE PENNYWISE PANTRY: On a tour of the 
store, shoppers create a custom template for 
keeping the kitchen stocked with affordable, 
nutritious eats. City Market, Burlington, 6-7 
p.m. Free; preregister at citymarketcoop. Info, 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 


kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their 
imaginations with recycled crafts. Kids under 10 
must be accompanied by an adult. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
RICHFORD PLAYGROUP: Rug rats gather for 
tales and activities. Cornerstone Bridges to Life 
Community Center, Richford, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 527-5426. 

STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud tales 
and crafts led by store employee Corey Bushey 
expand the imaginations of young minds. 
Buttered Noodles, Williston,10 a.m. Free. Info. 
764-1810. 

music 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: JAZZ 
ON THE MARKETPLACE: See M0N.03, noon- 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
LISTEN HERE TO GREAT JAZZ: Folks explore 
the life and work of free-jazz shaman Sun Ra. 
FlynnSpace. Burlington, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
863-5966. 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: THE 
SATURN PEOPLE’S SOUND COLLECTIVE: Brian 
Boyes directs this 20-person big-band ensemble 
in genre-jumping compositions. FlynnSpace, 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $25. Info, 863-5966. 
BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
TWILIGHT JAZZ SERIES: See SAT.01, 1-8:30 p.m. 
CASTLETON SUMMER CONCERTS: Elixir bring 
a full horn section and an energetic mix of 
rock, swing and reggae to the stage. Pavilion, 
Castleton State College, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
468-6039. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN OPERA FESTIVAL: 
MASTERCLASS SERIES: Steven Blier of the New 
York Festival of Song shares his expertise with 
members of the GMOF emerging artist pro- 
gram, who work on an operatic repertoire. The 
Schoolhouse, Sugarbush Resort, Warren, 2-4:45 
p.m. Free. Info, 496-7722, info@greenmountain- 
operafestival.com. 

MADRIGALS OLD AND NEW AND BROADWAY 
HIGHLIGHTS': Glenn Sprout directs members of 
the a capella group Syrinx In a program of clas- 
sic Renaissance pieces and 20th-century works. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Burlington, noon. Free; 
bring a bag lunch. Info, 864-0471. 

sport 

CATAMOUNT TRAIL RUNNING SERIES: Runners 
of all ages and abilities break a sweat in this 
weekly 5K race. Catamount Outdoor Family 
Center. Williston, 6-8 p.m. $3-8; free for children 
8 and under. Info, 879-6001. 

CYCLING 101: Linda Freeman of Onion River 
Sports leads a training ride aimed at building 
confidence, strength, endurance and a sense of 
community. Montpelier High School. 5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 229-9409 or 223-6161. ext 719. 


talks 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: JAZZ 
LAB: David Sokol discuss the artistic inspiration 
and creative process behind the concept album. 
Shylock Sings the Blues. BCA Center, Burlington, 
7-8 p.m. Free. Info, 863-7992. 

words 

CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary 
enthusiasts improve their craft through as- 
signments, journal exercises, reading, sharing 
and occasional book discussions. Ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury, 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 
349-6970. 

JUSTINE O'KEEFE: The local author reads from 
her debut novel Scattered Pages , about a young 
woman living amid the turmoil of World War 
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Spend less 
on college. 

Get more out of life. 


Only at CCV Can you get a quality education at the GOMMUNITYn 

lowest cost of any college in Vermont, and our financial / 1 / 1 "'l T O 
aid team can help you figure out how to cover it. I I \/ 
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S10 DOUBLE BEEF BURGERS 
4:00PM - 1.0:00PM 




86 St. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.com 
M3 /bluebirdtavern 


Over 100 different varieties of 
Peppers and Tomatoes available 


25% off 

Early Spring Seedlings 

including Broccoli, Kale, Pansies & Onions 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, Vermont jjjj 1 


Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws 
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classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PFIOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ayurveda 

A WEEKEND WITH DR. VASANT 

New Mexico, for the fi rst time 


7-8. Cost: $158/3/1 workshops. 




SUMMER DANCE CLASSES: 


Morn Street Landing. 60 Lake St„ 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING: ' is 


6:30-8:30 p.m .. weekly on Mon. 

ing studio' 135 Church St.. 3rd 
fl o or, Burlington. 865-7166. 

12. 6-8:30 p.m.. weekly on Mon. 
Cost: 5200/person: S180/BCA 

Studio, 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 


Main St., Burlington. 865-7766. 

WHEELTHROWING MONDAYS: 


TealaSjolander. 473-6230. 


trips 1 .). Burlington. 652-4500. 

SUMMER CAMPS FOR AGES 


p.m. w/ aftercare until 5 p.m. 

Art sw/ partner sites like BCA 
& ECHO. Burlington. 652-4500, 

DANCE, ACTING & MUSIC 
CLASSES/WORKSHOPS: For 





DANCE STUDIO SALSAUNA: 

366 Pine St.. Burlington. Victoria, 
S 98-7077, info@salsalina.com . 

DSANTOSVT SALSA: Experience 


653-4500. fl ynnarts.org. 

SUMMER CAMPS FOR AGES 

include: Magic Toy B ox. Magic 

and Dr. Seussl Full- and halF- 


653-4500, 77 ynnarts.org. 

helen day art 
center 

PLEIN AIR PAINTING: B orrowing 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION: THE 
ADMIRABLE IRIS: UseFunda- 

Susan Bull Riley. Jun. 22. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: 5730, Location: 


WHOLE HUMAN WELLNESS: 

4:30-7:30 p.m. Jut. 8-Dec. 9. 
on Nov. 35. Cost: 5300/person; 


ALLIANCE FRAN(AISE SUMMER 
FRENCH CLASSES: YourFun- 


. 3. 6-7:30 p.m. Sliding scale 


5:30-7:30 p.m. 


register. $35. 

language 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 

CLASSES: Join us For adult 






For Integrative Herbalism , 252 arships. 

Center for Integrative Herbalism , Burlingt 

224-7100. lnfo@vtherbcenter.org. classes.: 

WISDOM OFTHE HERBS maf 


5735/class. Minimal materials 

student. Location: AFLCR Center. 
123 Ethan Allen Ave.. Colchester. 

497-0420. michelineatremblay@ 

SUMMER FUN EN FRANCAIS: 

June 34-39. "Ratatouille" (ages 


begin on Tue., Jun. 4. 5:30 p.m. 

AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


KARATE 8i SELF-DEFENSE: 






Day core $17 
Boarding $30 par night 
Bus $5 one uiay 
Bus $10 round trip 


59 Industrial Avenue UJillisten, VT 05495 

wui«u.<Joggiedav <are * com 
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MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 


Master's in Managing Innovation & IT 

Our practical, experience-based master’s degree 
program focuses exclusively on the effective use 
of IT from a manager's perspective. 


LEARNING. 


Gulliver's Doggie Daycare 


The 

Optical 

Center 


CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 

Graduate Studies 


For more Information: 

CALL 1-866-282-7259 


EXPERIE 


Arts Center. 158 South Main St. 




certified 6th-Degree Black Belt 


Featherweight Champion and 

Jiu-Jitsu, 55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. 
660-4072.julio@bjju5a.com. 


ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 

5-Element theory* Additionally. 

available. NCBTMB-assigned 
Cost $5.000/500-br. program. 
21 Essex Way. suite 109, Essex 
Moylan , 288-8160, elementsof- 



ISOMETRICS: 14 CEUS: In this 

Jun. 29-30 . 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Cost: 
$ 245/2 days; $225 when deposit 

Swafford, 734-1121. swaffordper- 

THAI BODYWORK FOR ALL: 

5:30 p.m. Cost: $85/workshop. 

934-7077. yogarootsvt.com. 




Bam. Jun. 21 & 28 &Jul. 5. 198, 
26. 3-5 p.m. Cost: $100/5 wks. 




USUI REIKI LEVEL 1: Ir 





LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


187 S. Winooski Ave. 658-6795, 
ZEN RENOVATION: Spring 
out. Get Zen! Weekly medita- 


poetry 


8:45 a.m.-3 p.m. Cost: $175/per- 

Bllssful Wellness Center. 48 
Laurel Or. Essex. Linda Rock, 


spirituality 

PATH THROUGH 
TRANSFORMATION: the Path 


ing included. May 31-Jun. 2, 7 
a.m.-S p.m. Cost: $27S/Fri. night 


isie La Motte. The Maya Center 
Jeanette O Conor. 310-0942, 


SPOKEN WORDS: TEENAGERS 


LONE GOOSE LEAVING THE 
FLOCK: HWA YU TAI CHI: 

energy flow with ease. Discover 





PRESENTS 


weight loss 


writing 


yoga 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

you choose. $74/class, $150/ 
Yoga. 20 Kllburn St., Burlington. 

HOT YOGA BURLINGTON: Hot 




LOCAL BAND CONTEST 


Help us choose the opening act at 
this year’s Grand Point North Festival 
September 14 & 15 
at Burlington Waterfront Park 


1) Visit www.sevendaysvt.com and click on the contest link. 

2) Cast your vote before June 5. 

3) Winners will be announced on Friday, June 7. 



Spiritualized 

Seven questions for Bobby McFerrin 

BY DAN BOLLES 


music 


% 

E 


Q his new record, spirityoiiall, 
calist Bobby McFerrin rei mag- 
's American traditional music. 

.e 10-time Grammy Award 
winner puts liis unique stamp on beloved 
classics such as “Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot,” "I Shall Be Released” and “Whole 
World,” many of which were staples in 
the repertoire of his father, Robert Mc- 
Ferrin, an operatic baritone who was the 
fi rstblack man to sing atthe Metropolitan 
Opera in New York City. The younger Mc- 
Ferrin is regarded as a peerless improviser 
and boundlessly creative artist. His new 
project furthers that reputation. It is a joy- 
ous and moving celebration of faith, love 
and the history of our collective American 
experience. 

In advance of his performance at the 
Flynn MainStage on Saturday, June 1, as 
part of the Burlington Discover JazzFes- 
tival. Seven Days interviewed McFerrin via 
email. We asked him about his new record, 
how he takes care of his voice and a certain 
happy song. 

SEVEN DAYS: I imagine s pirityouall to 
have been an intensely personal proj- 
ect for you on so many levels as it in- 
tertwines elements of your faith, fam- 
ily and history. Could you describe the 
emotional impact creating this record 
had on you and what it means to you to 
have completed it? 

BOBBY MCFERRIN: I always come to 
music from a place of faith, with a sense 
that the very personal and the very uni- 
versal are closely related. So, in a sense, 
this project is just more direct. That has a 
strong emotional impact on me. I like sing- 
ing these words to people every night. I 
like the idea of this album out there in the 
world, and what it might bring to people. I 
hope it can o° er some peace and comfort. 

I hope people sing these songs themselves., 

SD: One reviewer observed that the 
songs on spirityouall are "part of our 
collective DNA." Did digging into this 
material change the way you look at 
those songs, or perhaps give you a new 
appreciation for them? If so. how? 

BM: I’d have to answer that song by song. A 
few of these songs I heard my father sing; 
they were deeply imprinted on me, but I 
had to fi nd my own way of singing them. 
Others I barely knew but thought of as part 
of a tradition of people singing together 
that sits really well with me. Some I chose 
because of the lyrics and some because of 
a melodic ri° I wanted to playwith.All 



of them have come alive for me through 
the process of recording, and now playing 
them on tour. These songs are a joy to sing. 

SD: It was obvi- 
ously important 
for you to put your 
own spin on the 
songs on spirit- 
youall. How did 
you strike a bal- 
ance between 
reimagining these 
songs so that they 
felt like your own 
while maintaining the. well, spirit of 
the source material? Or was that even 
something you considered? 

BM: Of course. But I’ve found that musi- 
cally, the best way to consider things is just 
to fi nd my way through, keep singing, keep 
listening. When it feels right, it feels right. 

SD: You're regarded as an incompara- 
ble vocal improviser, and many of the 
songs on spirityouall, while seemingly 
carefully arranged, sound as though 
they were the product of considerable 


experimentation. What sort of role, if 
any. did improvisation play in those ar- 
rangements? And can we expect some 
improvisational 
fun with them in 
concert? 

BM: Gil [Gold- 

is wonderful 
walking the line 
between creating a 
and leav- 
ing lots of room. He 
frames the house 
but leaves the win- 
dows and doors 
wide open. And many of the arrangements 
started with jamming, playing around with 
the material, making stu° up. In concert 
we really let loose — I’m just loving playing 
with this band every night. We go all kinds 
of places. And we’re throwing in some new 
material as well. 

SD: ‘ e album’s title is interesting, 
three words presented as one. with no 
spaces or capitalization. It’s a play on 
the word "spiritual,' and I imagine most 
people would look at it and have their 



BOBBY MCFERRIN 


own impressions of what it means. But 
what did you intend for that to evoke or 
represent? 

BM: Well, I wanted people to think “spiri- 
tual” but also to feel the inclusiveness of 
“you all.” The spirit is in us all. We might 
think or talk about it di° erently, maybe 
some people don't think about it at all. But 
it’s there. And everybody has faith. Wheth- 
er it’s faith in God or in somebody they re- 
ally trust, it’s part of human nature. I want- 
ed the music on this record to put people 
in touch with their own spirits, with their 

SD: I’ve always wondered about your 
vocal range. How many octaves can 
you cover? On a semirelated note, do 
you have a specifi c regimen for keeping 
your voice in shape?, 

BM: It’s about four octaves. I use my falset- 
to register a lot. I sing every day, but I think 
the most important thing I do to keep my 
voice in shape is just living right. I drink 
a lot of water, I eat healthy food, I don’t 
go to loud places and talk over noise. And 
I try to keep my spirit right, too; I spend 
a lot of time reading the Bible, walking in 
the woods, [and] with my family. All of that 
helps me sing. 

SD: For better or worse, most folks 
will likely forever associate you with 
“Don’t Worry, Be Happy." despite your 
myriad other signifi cant accolades and 
achievements. Does that bother you? 

Do you ever feel that the success of 
that song is a double-edged sword? 

BM: There was a time, back when the song 
was everywhere, that I was frustrated with 
it. I wanted people to listen to everything 
else I had to o° er. I felt like they only want- 
ed to hear that song, [and] I felt pressured 
to be who they wanted me to be. And it 
was important for me to realize that I was 
still on my own crazy path, wanting to im- 
provise and sing solo concerts and do all 
kinds of things. But my crankiness didn't 
last long. I'm glad the song has brought 
joy to people. I’m grateful that it opened 
doors for me. I’ve got nothing to complain 
about. © 

INFO 

Bobby McFerrin at the Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival, Flynn MainStage in Burling- 
ton, Saturday, Junel.S p.m. $25/50/68/80. 
fl ynntix.org 
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and anna pardenik at the Daily Planet on 
Wednesday, June 5. Pardenik was the 
star of the fest for me a few years back, 
BTW. kat wright singing nina simone 
songs at Red Square on Monday, June 

3, could put some sugar in your bowl. 

Or your ears. Whatever. And in the 
there’s-reallv-no-way-to-even-pretend- 
this-is-jazz-but-who-cares-cuz-it’s- 
awesome-anyway department, lendway 
is debuting a new surf-rock alter ego 
called the high breaks on Tuesday, June 

4, on the top block of Church Street. 

I could go on — and will in next 

week’s column, and probably on our 
Live Culture blog in the meantime — 
but there’s a lot to cover this week that’s 
non-jazzy. Plus, if I’m not mistaken, I do 
believe my fingers and toes just started 
tapping in a syncopated, swingin' 


Jazzed Up? 

Maybe it's because I’ve been rather 
immersed in jazz-related preparations 
these last few weeks and haven’t come 
up for air. Or maybe it's because I’ve 
recently been moonlighting covering 
the comedy beat. Or maybe it really 
is hard to hold a candle in the cold 
November rain — especially when it 
comes over Memorial Day weekend. But 
for whatever reason, I'm having a hard 
time getting excited for the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival this year. 

(That sound you're hearing 
is the Seven Days ad-sales team 
simultaneously lunging for the phone 
to call the BDJF offices. “He didn’t 
mean it!” “Yeah, he’s kind of a jerk 
sometimes. But he loves jazz, really!” 
“BOOOOOOOOOOOOOLLES!”) 

Settle down, guys. 

I’m not saying I shouldn't be excited, 
or even that I won’t get there by the 
time it starts this Friday, May 31. Just 
that my typical giddy excitement for 10 
straight crazy days and nights of jazz 
— and all the other music we shoehorn 
under the jazz umbrella — is a little 
late in coming, that’s all. So let’s see 
if I can talk myself off the ledge, and 
maybe some of you who have similarly 
apathetic jazz hands on the eve of the 
30th annual BDJF. 

(And, yes, the fest started in 1984. 

But you start counting with that year. So 
use your fingers and ... it’s 30.) 

Truth is, one of my favorite times 
to be in Burlington is during the BDJF. 
Like many of you, I'm intrigued at the 
opportunity to see the likes of bobby 
mcferrin — see the interview on page 


62 — and bossa nova superstar eliane 
euas. And you can't go wrong with 
anyone named marsalis. Just ask the 
UVM class of 2013, who were recently 
accompanied into the real world by 
commencement trumpeter wynton. 

I’m sure branford wall be aces, too. And 
don’t worry, grads. I’m sure the next 
generation of Marsalises will be just 
coming up by the time you get a job that 
enables you to spring for headlining 
jazz-fest shows. 

I admit anything with the words 
“uberjam” in the title gives me pause, 
but I’d take a flier on john scofield 
with dr. lonnie smith. And I’ve already 
started an office pool on whether pancho 
sanchez actually shows up this year after 
canceling last year. I'm giving 3-1 odds 
that he does, and 4-1 that ray vega steals 
the show anyway. 

And then there’s gretchen parlato. 
Sweet, sweet Gretchen ... sigh. (See 
cover story, page 28.) 

Moving on, one of my favorite parts 
of jazz fest is the school bands on 
Church Street in the afternoon. Because 
who doesn’t love hearing “In the Mood" 

For me, the festival’s most 
memorable moments usually happen 
away from the main stages, in the 
smaller and sometimes unconventional 
venues. Soul howler lee fields and the 
expressions at Signal Kitchen on Friday, 
June 7, might fit the bill there. So might 

the VERMONT JOY PARADE'S DUKE AEROPLANE 



fashion... 

BiteTorrent 


In other festival news, bow thayer has 
just announced the lineup for his fifth 
annual Tweed River Music Festival 
in Stockbridge, which is one of the 
coolest, rootsiest fests around. The 
three-day hoedown is slated for August 
16 through 18 and will feature 25 bands, 
a couple of which don’t even involve 
Thayer! At least, not yet. Anyway, some 
highlights include rusty belle, lowell 
THOMPSON, the pilgrims, waylon speed, 
session Americana and, of course, BOW 

THAYER ANO PERFECT TRAINWRECK. The full 

schedule and ticket info are available at 
tweedrivermusicfestival.com. 


In even more festie news, the initial 
lineup for the Precipice was announced 
on Monday, and it features pretty much 
every band in town. For the full list of 
acts, check out our blog, Live Culture. 
But while I have you, I can tell you that 
the three-day festival runs from Friday, 
July 26, through Sunday, July 28. It’s 
also moved to a new location. Following 
last year's inaugural run at the Intervale, 
the Precipice is off to college — 
specifically, the lawn behind Burlington 
College on North Avenue. I should 
also tell you that anything I write 
about the festival from here on out 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 









CLUB DATES E 



Far Out To borrow a phrase, the saturn people's sound collective boldly go where no man has gone before. Well, except 
maybe Sun Ra. Led by local composer Brian Boyes, the 20-member “arkestra" combine a galaxy of influences: from big-band music 
and postrock to minimalism and a constellation of otherworldly sound that transcends definition — and maybe space and time. The 
SPSC touch down at the FlynnSpace this Tuesday, June 4, as part of the 2013 Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. 
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will come with big ol’ "full disclosure” 
attached, as one of my old bands is 
reuniting at the festival for a set, and 
I’m probably related to or friends with 
a bunch of other folks on the bill since, 
as I mentioned, every band in town 
is playing it. For more info, check out 
facebook.com/ThePrecipiceVT. 


I can't claim to have seen nearly as 
many shows as I wanted to at last 
weekend’s Green Mountain Comedy 
Festival — see jazz-fest prep, first 
paragraph — but what I did attend 
left me impressed. And I also got the 
impression that more and more people 
are warming to the idea that Vermont’s 
comedy scene is for real. So congrats 

to NATHAN HARTSWICK, NATALIE MILLER, the 

Vermont Comedy Club and all of the 
local comedians who participated and, 
most importantly, didn't make me look 



like an idiot for guest-editing a local 
comedy issue two weeks ago! 


paring down the list from the original 
field of nominees to seven finalists. 

That is actually not the case. In the 
spirit of true, populist democracy, 
once the nomination period closes on 
Wednesday, May 29, any band that was 
nominated remains in the mix and will 
be eligible to win. That should make 
for an interesting vote, given that at 
last count ... every band in Vermont has 
been nominated. I'm only sort of joking. 
The initial response to the contest has 
been overwhelming and you folks face 
a tough decision in the coming week. 

On the bright side, if you vote for a 
band that doesn’t win — and a lot of you 
probably will — there is good chance 
you can still catch them at the Precipice. 
To vote, click the banner link at 7dvt. 


Funny enough, one of my favorite 
comedic moments from the weekend 
had nothing to do with the GMCF. 

I’ve been writing about the Vermont 
comedy divas in this column for years, 
and usually listing their ranks as “josie 
leavitt, tracie spencer and others.” A 
few months ago, Diva autumn engroff 
spencer mentioned to a mutual friend 
that she’s always referred to as “and 
others” in 7D and also probably said, 
“What the fuck?” Well, after seeing 
her at the Vermont Works for Women 
benny at the FlynnSpace last Friday, I 
won’t marginalize her again. Spencer 
delivered a killer set that was hilarious, 
brashly off-color and provocative in 
equal measure. My apologies, Autumn. 
And sue schmidt. And carmen lagala. 


We close this week with a pair of 
corrections. The first is that last week’s 
feature story on the dupont brothers 
[“Family Ties,” May 22] erroneously 
claimed the boys were from Maryland. 
They're actually from Delaware, making 
them the coolest thing to happen to 
the state since wayne Campbell and 
garth algar made of fun of Delaware in 
Wayne’s World. 


Correction No. 2 concerns our ongoing 
contest in which fans can vote for 
their favorite local band to play this 
year’s Grand Point North Festival. Last 


Listening In 

turntable, eight-track player, etc., 

THE national, Trouble Will Find Me 
DIRTY beaches, Drifters/Love is the Devil 
EUANE ELIAS, Light My Fire 
GEORGE JONES, The Great Lost Hits 







o utfit (jazz), 7 p.m., f ree. The Black pee-Wees with 
jazz). 9 p.m.. f ree. Watt Whitman Birthday r eadings 
Beck's Blow by Blow (jazz fusion). 10:30 p.m.. f ree. 


Red Squa Re: Jake Whitesell Group (Jazz), 5 p.m 
Red Squa Re Blue Room : DJ mixx (EDm), 9 p,m 


Ru Ben Jame S: DJ creB (hip-hop). 10:30 p.m.. f ree. 
Rt Ra I RISh Pu B: s upersounds DJ (Top 40). 10 p.m.. 




central 


tuPelo music hall : Bow Thayer. Billy Wylder 




champlain valley 

City II mltS: city Limits Dance party with Top Hat 
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Bee'S kneeS: Karen Krajacic (folk). 7:30 p.m., 
t he huB Plzze Rla&PuB: 2nd Agenda (rebel folk). 


regional 

mono Pole : sinecure (rock). 10 p.m.. free, 
naked tuRtle : Whiskey Bent(rock).10p.m..nA. 
t he Ra Py : pulse with DJ n yce (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. 


Sat .01 

bnrlington area 


the dallyPlanet : Hot pickin' party (jazz). 7p.m.. 

FaRmhou SetaP&gRIII : mlchael-Louis smith 

Jahsor/lEDm). 10:30 p.m., free. 


hotel Ve Rmont : Lifted crew with nick cassarino 

I eun Ig' S BISt Ro & Ca Fe: Trio Gusto & mike martin 

maRRIott haRBoR lounge : Eight 02 (jazz). 8:30 

neCta R'S: otis Grove (funk), 5 p.m.. free soule 
ontaPBaR&gRIII : The r eal Deal (r&b). 9 p.m., 

f ree. DJ stavros (EDm). 11 p.m.. $5. mashtodon 

RiRa IRIShPuB: otis Grove (funk), 2 p.m.. free. 

(blue5).10p.m..free. 


school showcase (folk). 6 p.m.. Donations. 

Cha Rl leo'S: Klezwoods(klezmerjazz).10p.m.. 


the ReSeRVoIR ReStau Rant & taPRoom: 

champlain valley 

City II mlt S: Dance party with DJ Earl (Top 40), 9 


regional 

mono Pole : northfunktree(funk),10p.m..f 
naked tuRtle : Whiskey Bent (rock). 10 p.m. 


Sun .02 


bnrlington area 

ameRICanFlat BRead — Bu Rl Ington heaRth: 



Oh, Brother Since joining forces in 2004 after pursuing successful 
music careers independent of one another, the wood BRothe rs have become a fiercely 
guarded treasure among savvy Americana fans. But based on the strength of the their 
new live record, Nail £t Tooth, it’s safe to say the secret will soon be out. The album 
is a fine example of everything longtime fans have come to enjoy about the band: rich 
songwriting, expert musicianship and, of course, brotherly, high-lonesome harmony. 
Catch them this Tuesday, June 4, at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South 
Burlington with songwriter aShle Igh Flynn . 


p.m.. $20/35/48/60. 

hal Flounge : B-sides with Thelonius X&DJ 

I eun Ig' S BISt Ro & Ca Fe: Dayve Huckett (jazz). 

o n ta P Ba R & gRI II : Zack dupont (singer- 








mon .03 

bnrlington area 


FaRmhou SetaP&gRIII : myraflynn Trio with 

I eun Ig'S BISt Ro & Ca Fe: paul Asbell. Clyde stats 

manhattan P Izza & Pu B: Karaoke, 9:30 p.m.. 




Red Squa Re: KatWrightsir 









GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 


The Images, 

Be There 

(SELF RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

There may well be a free-spirited 
“dream of the ’90s” floating around 
the Pacific Northwest’s frequently 
stereotyped ether. (Are people still 
referencing "Portlandia"? I hope not...) 
But it ain't got nuthin’ on the dream 
of the ’90s that pollutes Boston’s 
discontented air. It is within this dream 
that the debut album from the Images, 
Be There, resides. 

Fronted by former Vermont resident 
Peter Schluter, the Massachusetts- 
based Images deliver sometimes surly, 
sometimes bluesy, pretty much always 
punky rock and roll. Try to imagine 
a 1990s gem — say, Supergrass or 
maybe even Oasis — jumping the pond 
and setting up shop in Boston. Or, a 
growling Ed Kowalczyk (formerly 
of Live) fronting a pissy, speedy Gin 
Blossoms. It would sound pretty badass. 
And it does. 

Laura Molinelli 
& Chris Clark, 
Cinematica 

(SELF RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Local audiences may be familiar 
with Laura Molinelli and Chris 
Clark through their various projects 
independent of one another. Clark 
was the front man for the alt-rock 
band Sliver, while Molinelli has carved 
out a modest career as a songwriter, 
with four solo albums under her belt. 
Cinematica is the husband-and-wife 
duo's first collaboration together, a 
12-song collection steeped in rock and 
alt-country and boasting an impressive 
roster of guest musicians from southern 
Vermont. Though at times uneven, if s 
an intriguing addition to the ever- 
expanding catalog of Vermont-based 
Americana. 

The album opens on a woozy guitar 
bend that evokes a skewed, Morricone- 
by-way-of-Tarantino vision of Western 
ambience, perhaps filtered through a 
smudged lens of early R.E.M. Molinelli 
takes center stage, confidently coaxing 
a ruddy wail that elicits comparisons 
to that of Natalie Merchant, especially 


What sets the Images apart from 
your typical punk-ish, genre-jumping 
rock quartet is the focus and care 
with which they craft their songs. It’s 
apparent from album opener “Stranger’’ 
that the band isn’t content to simply 
turn up their amps and call it “rock 
or whatever.” The arrangement here, 
complete with intertwining guitar lines, 
overdriven bass, tight vocal harmonies 
and sudden stops, commands attention. 
What could be easy and simple 
straight punk — is explored and 
expanded with maturity and taste from 
the start, and consistently throughout 
the album. 

“Best of Me" is perhaps the most 
’90s-vibed track on Be There. The lyrics 
are straight-to-the-gut simple: “I won’t 
let you get the best of me / Like you 
always do when it’s all on me.” The 
guitar guides the catchy melody along, 
and the drumrolling slow build tucked 
into the middle pulls you in with the 
clear intention of pushing you right 
back out. It’s still rock and roll, after all. 


in her 10,000 Maniacs days. At times, 
Molinelli has a frustrating habit of 
letting her intonation slip, to a point 
beyond stylistic inflection. But when 
she’s on, which is more often than not, 
she’s a compelling front woman. 

By contrast, Clark sings in a more 
deliberate, less flashy fashion. On 
“Blood Red Halo,” a cut that evokes the 
sound of Athens, Ga., in the 1980s, his 
reedy delivery recalls Neil Young in 
sleepier moments, with dusky shades of 
Bobby Bare Jr. or Son Volfs Jay Farrar. 
His and Molinelli’s distinctive tones 
work well together, and a few of the 
record’s finest moments are duets. 

The pair enlist the help of some 
talented friends, including John Clark 
on electric guitar, drummer Dylan Blake 
and multi-instrumentalist Jim Gilmour, 
a highly regarded local songwriter who 
also engineered and co-produced the 
record. Another talented local couple, 
Ken Anderson and Rebecca Hall of 
Hungrytown, turn up on numerous 
tracks as backing vocalists and, in 
Anderson’s case, as an instrumentalist. 
Rounding out the lineup is songwriter 
Ben Campbell (Saint Albums) on tablas. 

The extra help is nice, and in 
several instances — “Have Time” 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



Be There closer “Top of the Hill” 
boasts a seriously funky, (I hesitate to 
say) Red Hot Chili Peppers-style bass 
line and lead guitar. While the effect 
of this funk is startling and mostly off- 
putting, the Images don't stick with it 
for long. The song breaks down into 
a spaced-out meditation, comes back 
for a guitar solo or two and then slips 
effortlessly back into space. 

The Images may want to give 
the impression they’re capable of 
harnessing multiple ideas and sounds 
within a single song or album. And Be 
There suggests they kinda can. 

The band plays Citizen Cider at 
Fort Ethan Allen in Colchester this 
Friday, June 1. Be There is available at 
theimages.bandcamp.com. 



and “Feed," in particular — the group 
fleshes out Molinelli and Clark’s songs 
with lush vocal harmonies and top- 
notch arrangements that get the duo’s 
generally straightforward songwriting. 
But the spotlight remains focused, as it 
should be, on Molinelli and Clark. And, 
save a few fleeting exceptions, they 
deliver the strong album you’d expect 
from a pair of seasoned veterans. 

Laura Molinelli and Chris Clark 
release Cinematica with a show at the 
Jamaica Town Hall this Saturday, June 
1. Cinematica is available at cdbaby.com. 





i [JAZZ] 


Urgan urinder la the realm of 

Hamni6&kB3 organ players, theje is dr. lonnie 
smith. anAhere is everyone else. Long regarded 
as one of^He most - ’ original and provocative 
players of hjsjgneration, Smith’s influence can be 
found throu^(rat the landscape of recent popular 
music, from fume and jazz to rock and hip-hop. 
This Frida^jpvlay 31, the dr. lonnie smith trio and 
john scofield's uberjam band co-headline the 
Flynn MainStage as part of the 2013 Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Open Mic. 9 p m.. Free. 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m.. Free. 

champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. Free. 


northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA a PUB: Seth Yacovone [solo 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m., Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. B p.m.. Free. ® 



'WHEIITHE' 
AVEMEN' 
. ENDS . 


place at our newly renovated deck 
venue! Part of Tourterelle's live 
summer music series. 

MORE INFO: 802-453-6309 

Todrferelle 


O. WINOOSKI AVE. BURLINGTON 
75 | WWW.OLDSPOKESHOME.COM 


l£s I'LL J I 

FRIDAY, JUNE 7, BPM 
SID AT THE DOOR 




rnmmi 


the 

Salsa 

Vaya 

2&3 

The bike you 
need to be on 







GALLERYpro/l l& 


'VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES : 


Starting Over 


art 


Outerlands Gallery, Vergennes 

BY MEGAN JAMES 




ART SHOWS 


ONGOING 


Through May 31 at North End Studio A in 
Burlington. Info, 863-6713. 

ANNE-MARIE LITTENBERG: 'Up Close at Home.’ 

ASHLEY ROARK: 'Coping With Reality." collages 

BENJAMIN PEBERDY: Caution!' collage work by 

CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE MFA IN EMERGENT MEDIA 

JACQUES BURKE: Works made Trom ink. watercol- 
metal slurpy straw. Through May 31 at SEABA 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY PHOTO SLAM': Photography 

at ArtsRIot Gallery in Burlington. Info. 777-3686. 
CLAY SHOW: Work by studio members, students 

tractive'texturei June 1 through 30 at Burlington 
City Arts Print & Clay Studio, info, 860-7474. 

CREATIVE COMPETITION NO. 20: Artworks submit- 

'FLY: A GROUP SHOW': Artists from Vermont and 

Cafe in Burlington. Info. 672-3753. 


OAN TRANBERG: "Imperial Material.* paintings 
6 at BCA Center in Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 

LIFE DRAWING FOR ARTISTS: 

Wednesday. May 29. 6-9 p.m.; 

. Chester. Info. 875-1018. 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 

?d. Wednesday. May 29. 6-9 
n.; Sunday. June 2. 2-5 p.m.; 

Info. 860-4972. 

C. STUART WHITE JR.: Hand-drawn 

7 renovation: DRAWING 
INVITATIONAL: Works by IS mem- 
irtists; 'DRAWN TOGETHER: 

40 HOURS — 40 YEARS!': Works 






May 29. noon. Sheldon Museum. 
Middlebury. Info. 3B8-2117. 

ORAH MOORE: The photographer 


at AVA Gallery and Art Center in 

Thursday, May 30. 5:30 p.m. Info, 
603-448-3117. 

'SPRING INTO THE ARTS': Students 

Wednesday and Thursday, May 29 

College. Info. 443-3168. 

JOHN HENRY HOPKINS: Drawing 

techniques at 10:30 and 11:30 a.m. 


RECEPTIONS 

CLASS OF 2013 SENIOR ART SHOW: 

Reception: Wednesday. May 29. 6-B 


DICK & NANCY WEIS: 'Parallels." 

Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in 


life of Bishop Hopkins, at 2 p.m. 
Saturday. June 1. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Info. 828-2180. 

"THE MYSTERIOUS MIND': Works 


31 through June 29 at Chaffee 

DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR 
POINT: THE PENCIL AND THE 21ST 
CENTURY': A visual history of the 










of the guild. June 1 through 30 at 




June 2. 2-5 p.m. Info. 644-8183. 

JOHN 8RICKELS & AARON 

July 14 at White Water Gallery in 


Info, 728-9878. 

BILL JAMES: Work by the artist 
May 31 through June 15 at ArtisTree 

31. 6-8 p.m. Info. 457-3S00. 

THE LESTER CIRCUS II': New 


SUSAN ABBOTT: Vermont 

TRINE WILSON: Photographs of 
Through September 30 at JefTs 

'CONFLUENCE': Artwork by 


7 at ROTA Gallery in Plattsburgh. 
N.Y. Reception: Straight No Chaser 

UNRAVELING AND TURNING: A 
CLIMATE CHANGE ART EXHIBIT'. 

Bryant Voigt David Budbill, Ben 

30. 5-8 p.m. Info. 598-4819. 

'GLASS ARE US’: Graal glasswork 

September 27 at AO! Glass in 

31. 5-7 p.m. Info. 488-4455. 

'NO HANDS': Work by the students 

31 at JDK Gallery In Burlington. 



The Perfect Portion 



te 1 


clubI 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub | 





art 
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865-7166. 

B59-9222. 

KatraK Indar : ’I es bicydettes deparis,' palnt- 
shelbume. info. 985-1014. 

In burlington. info. 862-1001. 

'larGerthan IIP e: Quilt S by Velda newman 1 : 




info. 540-0107. 

info. 862-7446. 

Through May 31 at Artspace 106 at the Men‘s Room 
in burlington. info. 864-2088. 

'reStorat IVe Justice: the arto F 


burlington. info. 862-2233. 
City hall, info, 865-7166. 



‘Unraveling & Turning’ M The discussion of climate change 

must be more than a fruitless exchange between scientists, lobbyists, corporations 
and politicians,” write the organizers of "Unraveling & Turning: A Climate Change 
Art Exhibit." As part of 350 Vermont’s Climate Change Arts Festival, 15 local artists 
are showing their paintings, sculptures and installations at Goddard Art Gallery in 
Montpelier through June 30. Sally Linder, Riki Moss, Galen Cheney, Cameron Davis 
and David Hurwitz, among others, reflect on the changing environment in an exhibit 
curated by Peter Nielsen and Alison Goodwin. Pictured: "April 20, 2010" by Sally Linder. 



‘Confluence’ Gretchen Alexander, Sacha Pealer and Ned Swanberg are 
scientists first, artists second. Several years ago, when the trio, who work together for 
the Vermont Agency of Natural Resources rivers program, discovered a shared interest 
in nature journaling, they began to keep a collective journal, which they filled with 
drawings and observations from their daily lives in the state's floodplains and river 
corridors. Their fiber art, watercolors and pastel works, as well as the original shared 
journal, make up the new exhibit “Confluence” at Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho, 
May 30 through June 16. Pictured: "Meander 1” by Gretchen Alexander. 


310-0458. 

Robert Fletcher. Through May 31 at Frog h ollow in 

1 through 30) at Red s quare in burlington. info. 

info. 777-3686. ^ 

burlington. info. 859-9222. 

central 

287-8398. 

Statehou Seart exh Iblt Ion' : An exhibit cel- 

'arto F treat IVeaGlnG':The4th annual juried 







GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: Paintings, drawings 

GLORIA KING MERRITT: 'Changing Gears.' 

Through August 23 at the Great Hall in Springfield. 
Info. 258-3992. 

GUEST ARTIST SHOW: Work by ceramic sculptor 

30 at Collective — the Art of Craft In Woodstock. 


HARRIET WOOD: Inner Doors."; 

'HOW PEOPLE MAKE THINGS': In a hands-on 

in Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 

JENNIFER SKINOER: Abstract drawings and 

Montpelier. Info. 262-2253. 

JENNY LYNN HALL: 'Oceana.' fresco panels 

Technical College, in Randolph Center. Info, 728-1237. 


LORI HINRICHSEN: The Conversation Got Lively.' 

MAREVA MILLARC: 'Expressions,' abstract 
Festival Gallery in Waitsfeld. Info, 496-6682. 

MARK GOODWIN: Abstract works that incorporate 

’MASTERWORKS 1 : Sculpture and prints by Vermont 

MELISSA BROWN BESSETT: 'Nature In Color.* 


649-2200. 

‘PLOWING OLD GROUND: VERMONT'S ORGANIC 
FARMING PIONEERS': Black-and-white documen- 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


Catamount Fiberistas are 



today? Artists are asked to 

studioplacearts.com. Deadline: 
May 31. Exhibit Dates: July 16 
through August 31. 

DESIGN-BASED FILM SERIES: 


Days for details. Deadline: 


MAGIC LANTERN ART 
FILM FESTIVAL: Helen Day 

WALL TO CANVAS: Wall to 


images, along with description, 
title, date and dimension, to 


CALL FOR PHOTOS: "City," 

the life that inhabits them. 
Stephen Perloff Info. 

SEEKING QUILT ARTISTS: 

"Celebrate Colchester 250th 


Non-juried. Email fallyn2@> 


SEEKING ART: 'Celebrate 
October 1 through 31. 






■ARTISTIC INSIGHTS': Become 


UNBOUND, VOL III: 


OPEN GROUP SHOW 
AT "CREATIVE COMP" 

Gallery at RL Photo. 27 
info, call 540-3081 or email 
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Plainfield. Info. 454-0141. B e ^ 

Studio Place Arts In Barre. Info. 479-7069. 

Northfield. Info, 485-2183. 

Walt Hazelton & bRUce maRSHall : 'Generous 

Windsor. Info. 674-9616. 

Center. Info. 655-4606. 

champlain valley 

exhibited In celebration of the artist's two decades 
of portraying the Vermont countryside. J une 1 
through 30 at Edgewater Gallery In Middlebury. 
Info. 458-0098. 


'diScoveRing community: S HoWca Se of 

Folklife Center in Middlebury. Info. 388-4964. 

'edWaRd Hoppe R in veRmont' : The legendary 


around the country, exhibited together for the first 
time. Through August 11 at Middlebury College 
Museum of Art. Info, 443-3168. 


in their roles. Through July 6 at Jackson Gallery. 
Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. Info, 382-9222. 


ry. Info, 989-9992. 

Id bURtyn Sky'S 
veRmontO UaRRy pHotog RapHSin context 1 : 


patty Sg Recci& lyn dUmoUlln : "Nature 

DuMoulin. Through July 2 at Brandon Artists Guild. 
Info. 247-4956. 



Dick & Nancy Weis Between the two of them, Dick and Nancy 
Weis work in painting, drawing, printmaking, fibers, paper making and installation — 
and have more than two decades of teaching experience at Vermont colleges under 
their belts. In “Parallels,’’ at Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne, their separate 
works are presented side by side so viewers can see how the artists have influenced one 
another. Dick’s abstract paintings are infused with an affinity for the land rooted in his 
northern Minnesota upbringing. Nancy uses encaustic assemblages to create a symbolic 
language and a sense of ritual. Through June 25. Pictured: “Red Dancer" by Dick Weis. 


RUtH Hamilton : ‘A Sense of Place.’ wildlife 


at Missisquoi National Wildlife Refuge in Swanton. 


Gallery in St. Johnsbury. Info. 748-0158. 


Through June 22 at West Branch Gallery & 

" 888-1261. 

South Hero artist. Through May 31 at Island Arts 
South Hero Gallery. Info. 372-8889. 

Falls. Info, 933-6403. 

'Sally diScove RS neWyoRk': Artwork from the 

S Wit H alden' : The gallery celebrates 

Gallery in Jeffersonville. Info. 644-5100. 

Claire's Restaurant & Bar In Hardwick. Info. 472-7053. 


Center in Manchester. Info. 362-1405. 


regional 

aRt lab exHibitlon : Work by adults with special 
Gallery and Art Center. Through May 31 at Courtyard 

'it Wo Uld make a Hea Rtof Stone melt: 

Info. 514-285-1600. 

'tHeWomenofS HinHanga: tHe JUdlt Hand 




'tHRead S: QUilt S HoW: Ouilters from the region 
Cultural Center for the Arts in Plattsburgh, N.Y. Info. 





Join us at JAY ^ PE AK at 

THE FOUNDRY & 
THE CLUBHOUSE GRILLE 

NEW SUMMER MENUS 

Buy any two dinner entrees and 
get a free appetizer. 

$3 Bud Light Drafts at the Clubhouse Grille 

For more information or to reserve: jaypeakresort.com 
The Foundry: 802.988.2715 Clubhouse Grille: 802.988.2770 
Must present this ad to get these specials. Expires July 3rd, 2013. 


A Night at JAY ^ PEAK tvith 


FRIDAY, MAY 31ST THE FOEGER BALLROOM 
DOORS, 7:00PM SHOW, 8:30PM 

General Admission: $45 VIP Admission: $100 


For more information 
and to purchase: 


PLaneT in thb pbpk 

JULY 3, 2013 :: 12PM - 9PM 

Banery pare buhington 

theplanet967.com 


sir lvan grace 

delon honor society 

beyond the sun CLflSSIflED 

f=iX 


Stel'i 
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MOVIE CLIPS = 


Hjb The Sewing Basket 


NEW IN THEATERS 

AFTER EARTH: Writer-director M. Night 
Shyamaian teams up with dynamic duo Will 
and Jaden Smith for this sci-fi adventure about 
a father and son stranded on Earth 1000 years 
after humans abandoned it, as we keep doing in 
movies for some reason. With Isabelle Fuhrman 
and Sophie Okonedo. (100 min, PG-13. Bijou, 
Essex, Majestic, Palace, Paramount Sunset) 
KON-TIKi: This Norwegian adventure film 
dramatizes the true story of scientist Thor 
Heyerdahl's 5000-mile voyage by raft in 
1947. Pal Sverre Hagen and Anders Baasmo 
Christiansen star. Joachim Rpnning and Espen 
Sandberg directed. (119 min, PG-13. Savoy) 

NOW YOU SEE ME: People love magic and 
people love caper Ricks, so Hollywood combined 
them. Jesse Eisenberg Isla Fisher and Morgan 
Freeman are part of a team of illusionists who 
turn their performances into heists. Mark 
Ruffalo and Michael Caine also star. Louis 
( Clash of the Titans) Leterrier directed, (116 min, 
PG-13. Capitol. Essex, Majestic. Palace) 


THE COMPANY YOU KEEP*** What becomes 
of violent political extremists after years in 
hiding? A young journalist (Shia Labeouf) inves- 
tigates a group of former Weather Underground 
types in this drama directed by Robert Redford, 
who costars with Susan Sarandon and Julie 
Christie. (125 min, R) 

THE CROODS*** In this animated family 
adventure, a prehistoric family explores the 
wide world after they're forced out of their 
comfy cave. With the voices of Nicolas Cage, 
Ryan Reynolds and Emma Stone. Kirk De Micco 
and Chris (How to Train Your Dragon] Sanders 
directed. (98 min, PG) 

EPIC**l/2 A teenager finds herself fighting a 
good-versus-evil battle in a fantastical world 
surprisingly close to home in what looks like 
the animated family version of Avatar. With 
the voices of Colin Farrell, Josh Hutcherson 
and Beyonce Knowles. Chris (Ice Age) Wedge 
directed. (103 min, PG) 

FAST & FURIOUS 6**l/2 Vin Diesel and 
Dwayne Johnson are allies in this installment 
of the high-speed action franchise, and if you've 



ONE NlUKW 

underfed 


NOW PLAYING 

42**l/2 Chadwick Boseman plays Jackie 
Robinson in this biopic about the ground- 
breaking African American baseball player. With 
Harrison Ford, Christopher Meloni and Nicole 
Beharie. Brian (A Knights Tale] Helgeland 
directed. (128 min, PG-13) 

THE BIG WEDDING*l/2 Diane Keaton and 
Robert De Niro play a long-divorced couple who 
must fake marital bliss to avoid derailing their 
daughter's fancy wedding in this comedy that 
also stars rom-com usual suspects Amanda 
Seyfried, Susan Sarandon and Katherine Heigl. 
Justin Zackham directed. (90 min, R) 


ratings 

** = could've been worse, but not a lot 

* ** = has its moments: so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 

* * * * * = as good as it gets 


stuck with them this long, you're not seeing 
these movies for the character development, 
so let pedals meet the metal. With Paul Walker, 
Michelle Rodriguez and Gina Carano. Justin 
(Fast Five) Lin directs. (135 min, PG-13) 

THE GREAT GATSBY*** Ever wanted to see 
F. Scott's Fitzgerald's classic novel of the Jazz 
Age reimagined ... as a music video? Leonardo 
DiCaprio plays the Long Island millionaire who 
may not be all he appears in this ioud-and- 
sparkly, 3-D adaptation from director Baz 
Luhrmann. Tobey Maguire and Carey Mulligan 
also star. (142 min, PG-13) 

THE HANGOVER PART III 1/2* Bradley Cooper, 
Ed Helms and Zach Galifianakis become the 
Wolfpack once more for yet another night 
of weirdness — no weddings required. With 
Melissa McCarthy, Heather Graham and Ken 
Jeong.Todd Phillips directed. (100 min, R) 

IN THE H0USE***l/2 A student in a writing 
class mesmerizes his bored teacher (Fabrice 
Luchini) with tales supposedly drawn from 
real life in this drama from Francois Ozon that 
explores the boundaries of storytelling. With 
Kristin Scott Thomas and Ernst Umhauer. (105 
min,R) 
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Experienced & Professional Seamstresses - Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring - Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

K LIKE/FAN/STALK IIS sevendays-socialclub 


Don't jiLht ride, Dike JUS 

BREEN MOUNTAIN GETAWAY /// AUGUST 3-4 

REGISTER OR VOLUNTEER TODAY /// 

BIKEi VERMONT.ORG on CALL 800 344 4867 


UVM, 

Fundraising Minimum 
Only $250! 

Ride with friends fr family! 
Two days. Choose 25, 45, 
75 or 100 miles. 

SAVE $10 OFF 
REGISTRATION. USE 
CODE "COMP1 0" 
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A WEEKEND WITH WORLD RENOWNED AYURVEDIC PHYSICIAN, 


DR. VASANT LAD 

JJL 


SATURDAY, JUNE 8 


The Ayurvedic Center of Vermont 

802 872 8898 • 34 Oak Hill Road, Williston 




movies 


show times 





BIGPIctUREtHEAtER 

4B Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100), Waitsfield 

Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 
Epic Wed: 5. Thu: 5, 1. 


The Great Gatsby Frl: 7:3 


BIJoU cINEPLEX 4 

Epic 6:40. Epic in 30 4. Fast & 
Part III 4.7:10. Star trek 
Into Darkness 3D 6:50. 

‘After Earth Fri: 4. 6:50, 9:20. 
Sat: 1:10. 4. 6:50. 9:20. Sun: 1:10, 




Epic 6:30. 9. The Great Gatsby 
6:10, 9:15. The Hangover Part 

Iron man 3 3D 9:15. Star trek 
Into Darkness 3D 6:25. 

Friday 31 — thursday 6 

The Great Gatsby. 

The Hangover Part III. 

Star t rek Into Darkness 3D. 


ESSEX clNEmAS& 
t-REXtHEAtER 

‘After Earth Thu: 9. Epic 4:40. 
9:15. Epic in 3D 12:10,2:25.7. 
Fast & Furious 6 12:15. 1:1S. 

The Great Gatsby Wed: 12:05. 


‘Now You See me Thu: 7, 9:: 


cAPIto L SHoWPLAcE 


In 3D 12:10, 2:30.7:10. Fast& 
Furious6 12:15,1:15.3:10,4.6. 

7. 8 :45. 9:40. The Great Gatsby 

12:20, 6. 'Now You See me 1:10, 
3:55. 6:40. 9:25. Start rek Into 
Darkness 12:35, 6:15. Startrek 
Into Darkness 3D 1.4.7, 9:45. 

mAJESt Ic 10 

190 Boxwood Sl (Maple T lee 
Place Taft Corners} Willis ton. 

Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 
Epic 12. 2:20. 4:45, 7:10. 9:30. 

The Great Gatsby 3:45. 6:40. The 
Great Gatsby in 3D 12:30, 9:05. 
The Hangover Part III 12:10.1:10, 
2:30. 3:50, 4:50. 6:20.7:20, 8:40. 

man 3 3D 3:30.6:15. Startrek 
Into Darkness 12:50.3:45.6:50. 
9:45. Star t rek Into Darkness 


Iron man 3 12:20. 9:40. In 
man 3 3D 3:40. 6:35. ‘No 




:30.TuetoThu:l. 

10.3:10.4.6:50. 


6:50. 9:20. 9:40. Tue to Thu: 
1:10, 3:10.4. 6:50, 8:40. 9:40. 

The Great Gatsby 3:20. 6:30. 
The Great Gatsby in 3D 12:30. 
9:25. The Hangover Part III 

12:50, 2,4:30, 6:20,7:20. 9:45. 


Startrek Into Darkness 4:50, 




mARQUIStHEAtRE 


Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 
Epic 5:30, 7:30. The Great 

Partlll 7:30. Startrek 
Into Darkness 3D 7:30. 


mERRILL'S RoXY 
cINEmA 


Fast Sr Furious 61:30, 4:15. 

7. 9:35. The Great Gatsby 

Hangover Part III 1:05, 3:15. 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45. Iron man 3 
1:15.4. 6:35. 9:10. mudl:20. 
4:10. 6:50. 9:25. Star t rek Into 
Darkness 3:50. 6:40. Startrek 
Into Darkness 3D 1. 9:25. 


Epic 3D 1:15. 3:40. 6. 8:20. Fast 
& Furious 6 1:10, 4, 6:50, 9:30. 
The Great Gatsby 12:30. 3:20. 
6:30. 9:20. The Hangover Part 

III 12:25. 1:20. 2:45. 3:45.4:50, 

Friday 3 1 — thursday 6 
•After Earthl2:35, 2:40,4:50, 
7:10. 9:25. Epicl2:45.3. Epic 

& Furious 6 1. 4. 6:50. 9:30. The 
Great Gatsbyl2:30.3:20.6:30. 
9:20. The Hangover Part III 

1:30,4:20.7:20. 9:35. Iron man 

You See me 1:10.4:10,7,9:30. 

Star t rek Into Darkness 6:40. 
9:25. Star trek Into Darkness 3D 

12:40.3:30.6:20.9 




PALAcE 9 cINEmAS 

864-5610 palace9.com 
Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 


Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 

trek Into Darkness 3D 9:15. 

‘After Earth. 


St. ALBANS DRIVE-IN 
tHEAtRE 






tHE SAVoY tHEAtER 


Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 

In the House 6:30. 


Sto WE cINEmA 3 
PLEX 


Hangover Part III 7. Star 


Part III Frl: 7. 9.70. Sat: 2:30, 7, 
9:10. Sun: 4:30. 7. Mon to Thu: 


SUNSEt DRIVE-IN 
tHEAtRE 


Wednesday 29 — thursday 30 

The Hangover Part III 8:35. 

11:10. Iron man 3 8:35. followed 
11:10. Epic 8:35. Followed by 

friday 37 — thursday 6 
‘After Earth 8:50. followed by 

6 8:50. Followed by Iron man 3 
ll:15.The Hangover Part III 8:50. 
followed by The Great Gatsby 
11:10. Epic 8:50. followed by 


WELDEN tHEAtRE 

Epic 7:05. The Great Gatsby 
9:15. The Hangover Part III 7:10. 

StartreklntoDarkness3D 9:15. 






= MOVIE CLIPS = 


IRON MAN 3***: Millionaire Tony Stark faces 
a formidable new terrorist enemy in the latest 
entry in the Marvel superhero saga. Shane (Kiss 
Kiss Bang Bang ] Black directed. With Robert 
Downey Jr., Gwyneth Paltrow, Guy Pearce. 
Rebecca Hall and Ben Kingsley. (135 min. PG-13) 
MUD***-* Jeff (Take Shelter ] Nichols directed 
this drama set in Mississippi about two young 
boys who meet a fugitive and become involved 
in his romance. Matthew McConaughey, Reese 
Witherspoon. Tye Sheridan and Jacob Lofland 
star. (130 min. PG-13) 

OBLIVION** In this sci-fi action flick, Tom 
Cruise is sent to tidy up a desolate planet 
humans abandoned long ago ... yup. Earth. But 
his turn as WALL-E wilt have some surprises. 
Andrea Riseborough and Morgan Freeman also 
star. Joseph (TRON: Legacy ) Kosinski directed. 
(125 min, PG-13) 

OZTHE GREAT AND POWERFUL**l/2 

The trend begun by Tim Burton's Alice In 
Wonderland continues with this eye-candy 
prequel to The Wizard of Oz in which the titular 
magician, played by James Franco, tries to 
find his niche in a fantasy world. With any luck, 
director Sam Raimi drew on the rich and wacky 
stores of L. Frank Baum'S other Oz books. With 
Rachel Weisz and Michelle Williams. (131 min. 
PG) 

PAIN & GAIN**l/2 In the latest glistening, 
overwrought action-comedy opus from director 
Michael Bay, Dwayne Johnson and Mark 
Wahlberg play Florida bodybuilders who get 
involved in crime and find out It doesn't pay. 
Then, one can only assume, they crack wise and 
kick numerous asses. With Rebel Wilson and 
Anthony Mackie. (129 min, R) 


THE PLACE BEYOND THE PINES**** Ryan 
Gosling plays a motorcycle-stunt driver 
who turns to crime to support his kid in this 
ambitious drama from director Derek (Blue 
Valentine) Cianfrance, Eva Mendes, Bradley 
Cooper and Ray Liotta also star. (140 min, R) 
RENOIR** Both Impressionist master Auguste 
Renoir (Michel Bouquet) and his son. filmmaker 
Jean (Vincent Rottiers), are the subjects of this 
French biopic, which examines their relation- 
ships with one young model during the summer 
of 1915. Gilles Bourdos directed. (112 min, R) 
STAR TREK INTO DARKNESS***: Once again 
director J.J. Abrams puts his spin on the 
beloved sci-fi franchise. This time the crew of 
the Enterprise is hunting a “one-man weapon 
of mass destruction" on a “war-zone world,“ and 
Benedict Cumberbatch joins the cast. With 
Chris Pine, Zachary Ouinto and Zoe Saldana, 
(132 min. PG-13) 

NEW ON VIDEO 

DARK SKIES*l/2 A suburban family faces an 
invasion by mysterious and sinister forces in 
this thriller starring Keri Russell. Josh Hamilton 
and Dakota Goyo. Scott ( Priest Legion) Stewart 
directed. (95 min. PG-13) 

L0RE**l/2 The daughter of a Nazi SS officer 
finds herself struggling to survive even as she 
begins to comprehend her father's crimes in 
this drama set in postwar Germany. With Saskia 
Rosendahl and Kai Malina. Cate Shortland 
directed. (108 min. NR) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Valhalla Rising 

This week in movies you missed: How about 
a good of rousing Viking movie? 


... except this one's more trippy than rousing, 
to be honest. Prepare for the weird. 

N icolas Winding Refii, director of 
Drive, screened his new movie 
(again with Ryan Gosling) at the 
Cannes Film Festival this past week. 


Spectators booed, and critics largely 
panned it as a laconic spectacle of 
meaningless violence. 

So what better time for us to watch one 
of Winding Refn's past laconic spectacles 
of meaningless violence, which is still a 
lot more interesting than most directors’ 
movies? Valhalla Rising skipped our 
theaters in 2010 and is now available 
on Netflix Instant and various other 
services. 

So, it’s 1000 AD or thereabouts, Scotland 
I guess, and this dude with one eye 
(Mads Mikkelsen) has been a slave for, 
like, ever. He can kill anybody with his 
bare hands, usually in a few seconds Sat... 


VEF 


ulture 




WORK • ART • PASSION 


ARE YOU A PASSIONATE TEACHER OF THE ARTS? 




Rehab Services 
ExpressCARE 

Heal Faster 

• Get evaluated within 48 hours. 

Same day or next day appointments 
available 

• Appointments available 9am-4pm 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 

• Appropriate Injuries for our 
ExpressCARE Clinic are acute, 
non-emergent musculoskeletal 
injuries including: 

- ankle sprains - knee sprains 

- whiplash - back strain 

- calf strain - shoulder strains 

-groin pull - hamstring strain 

- hip/glute strain 

Also Acute Vertigo (BPPV) 

• No referral needed if your 
insurance requires none. 

• We will communicate with your 
Primary Care Provider. 

• Call 371-4242 for an appointment. 

• At CVMC Rehab Services, 

1311 Barre-Montpelier Road 

I s = Central Vermont 
= r Medical Center 

Central to Your Well Being / cvntc.org 


is 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 







Friend) 


Foodie 


[Best 


The newest edition of 7 Nights 
serves up 900+ restaurants, select 
breweries, vineyards 
and cheesemakers, plus dining 
destinations outside Vermont. 
Available free at 1000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 







NEWS QUIRKS by roland sweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Looking to steal copper wiring to 
sell as scrap, Dalton Newhouse and 
Charles Raymond Norris, both 22, 
used rifles to shoot down high-tension 
power lines in West Virginia’s Beury 
Mountain Wildlife Management Area. 
Newhouse was electrocuted when he 
touched a live cable on the ground, 
according to Fayette County deputies 
and National Park Service rangers, who 
found his body entangled in downed 
lines. (.Charleston Daily Mail) 

When deputies signaled a weaving 
vehicle to pull over in Pinellas County, 
Fla., the driver, later identified as 
Bryan Zuniga, 20, fled on foot. After 
kicking a hole in a vinyl fence behind a 
water-treatment plant, he was attacked 
by an alligator, which bit his face and 
arm. Pinellas authorities charged Zuni- 
ga with breaking or injuring fences, 
fleeing and eluding, and driving with a 
suspended or revoked license. ( Tampa 
Bay Times) 

Heck of a Job, Fugate 

To evaluate the impact of natural disas- 
ters, the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency uses the “Waffle House 
Index." The informal index, instituted 
by FEMA head W. Craig Fugate, has 
three levels. If the local Waffle House 
is up and running, serving a full menu, 
a disaster is classified as green. If it is 


running with an emergency genera- 
tor and serving only a limited menu, 
its status is yellow. If it’s closed, badly 
damaged or totally destroyed, it’s a red. 
Fugate chose Waffle House because the 
chain has a large number of branches 
in tornado-prone areas and a robust 
emergency management plan. Even 
though the tornado that hit Moore, 
Okla., closed the suburb’s only Waffle 
House, FEMA classified it as yel- 
low because “we are hoping to get a 
generator,” Waffle House official Kelly 
Thrasher said the day after the tornado 
hit, and “serve a limited menu, maybe a 
full one.” (Britain’s The Guardian) 

Unclear on the Concept 

After a man in Springfield, Mo., called 
911 to complain about his Jimmy 
Johns sandwich, authorities noted the 
same man has made similar calls for 
non-emergency issues 77 times since 
2010. “We have a few callers like that,” 
Assistant 911 Emergency Communica- 
tions Director J.R. Webb said, citing 
one asking how to spell “Wichita,” 
another requesting underwear and 
a man who said he needed a woman 
because he had taken a Viagra pill, but 
his girlfriend canceled their date. (The 
Springfield News-Leader ) 

Police reported that Jarvis Sutton, 34, 
admitting calling 911 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., approximately 80 times in one 


evening “because he ’wanted Kool-Aid, 
burgers and weed to be delivered to 
him.’” Instead, he was arrested. (Tampa 
Bay Times) 

What’ll You Have? 

The price of lowbrow beers has been 
climbing at U.S. bars and restaurants, 
according to a study by Massachusetts- 
based research firm Restaurant Scienc- 
es, whose president said the leading 
cause is hipsters ordering PabstBlue 
Ribbon. “It has become quite fashion- 
able,” Chuck Ellis said, noting that the 
price of expensive craft beers has also 
climbed, but at only half the rate of 
sub-premium beers, “specifically PBR.” 
(Los Angeles Times) 

Homeland Insecurity 

Eugenio Pedraza, 49, the former head 
of the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity’s Office of the inspector General 
in McAlllen, Texas, was indicated in a 
scheme with DHS agent Marco Rodri- 
guez to falsify investigative documents 
to disguise a lack of progress by their 
office. (Associated Press) 

Weekend W orriers 

Even though Father’s Day and Moth- 
er’s Day fall on Sunday, Astral Drive El- 
ementary School in Dartmouth, Nova 
Scotia, announced it would no longer 
celebrate the occasions so children 
who are part of non-traditional fami- 


lies won't feel left out. Instead, stu- 
dents were asked to write the names of 
all the people who supported them in 
their lives on a large tree hung in the 
school gym. (Canada’s CTV News) 

Slightest Provocations 

Minheng He, 18, a student at a British 
boarding school in Loddon, Norfolk, 
was sentenced to four years in jail for 
stabbing a fellow student who refused 
his request to borrow a bottle of soy 
sauce. (Britain’sDai'fy Mail) 

Authorities accused Barry Swegle, 51, 
of using a bulldozer to destroy three 
houses, damage another home, and 
crush two sheds, a pickup truck, lawn 
mower and other property in Clallam 
County, Wash., because he was upset 
that a neighbor's fence made it difficult 
to maneuver his bulldozer and other 
heavy equipment he owns. (Port Ange- 
les’ Peninsula Daily News) 

Close Shave 

After an unidentified man called 911 
in Largo, Fla., to report an explosion, 
he told responders he suffered injuries 
because he wonted a hot shave and 
heated a can of shaving cream on the 
kitchen stove. The can blew up, send- 
ing aluminum shards at his face. “Not 
a good idea, in my estimation,” Largo 
Fire Division Chief Dave Mixson said. 
(Tampa Bay Times) 
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your mouth; they take it as a sign 
that you’re enjoying your meal. 
In that spirit, Gemini, and in 
accordance with the astrological 


uninhibited as you dare this week 
— not just when you're slurping 
your noodles, but in every situa- 
tion where you've got to express 
yourself uninhibitedly in order 
to experience the full potential 
of the pleasurable opportunities. 


“How can you possibly get the full 
flavor if you don’t slurp?" 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Back in the 
1920s, the governor of Texas was determined 
to forbid the teaching of foreign languages in 
public schools. To bolster her case, she called 
on the Bible. 'If English was good enough for 
Jesus Christ" she said, "it’s good enough for 
us." She was dead serious. I suspect you may 
soon have to deal with that kind of garbled 
thinking, Aries. And it may be impossible to 
simply ignore it, since the people wielding 
it may have some influence on your life. So 

what I advise: Be amused. Quell your rage. 
Stay calm. And methodically gather the cool, 
clear evidence about what is really true. 


CANCER (June 21 -July 22): HereS a thought 
from philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein: "A 
person will be imprisoned in a room with a 
door that's unlocked and opens inwards as 
long as it does not occur to him to pull rather 
than push that door.’ I'd like to suggest that 
his description fits you right now, Cancerian. 
What are you going to do about it? Tell me 
I’m wrong? Reflexively agree with me? I’ve 
got a better idea. Without either accepting or 
rejecting my proposal, simply adopt a neutral, 
open-minded attitude and experiment with 
the possibility. See what happens if you try to 
pull the door open. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): If you have been 
waiting for the right moment to perfect 
your party skills, I suspect this might be it. 
Is there anything you can do to lower your 
inhibitions? Would you at least temporarily 
consider slipping into a chronic state of fun? 
Are you prepared to commit yourself to extra 
amounts of exuberant dancing, ebullient 
storytelling and unpredictable playtime? 
According to my reading of the astrological 

direction of rabble-rousing revelry. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Where exactly 
are your power spots, Virgo? Your bed, per- 
haps, where you rejuvenate and reinvent 
yourself every night? A place in nature where 
you feel at peace and at home in the world? 
A certain building where you consistently 
make good decisions and initiate effective 
action? Wherever your power spots are, I 


venerate the scientific method. An atheist 
might experience a devout sense of awe 
toward geniuses who have bequeathed to us 
their brilliant ideas. What about you, Libra? 
What excites your reverence? Now is an ex- 
cellent time to explore the deeper mysteries 
of this altered state of consciousness. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): When ex- 
plorer Ernest Shackleton was planning his 
expedition to Antarctica in 1914, he placed 
this ad in London newspapers: "Wanted: For 
hazardous journey. Small wages, bitter cold, 
long months of complete darkness, constant 
danger, return doubtful. Honor and recogni- 
tion in case of success." Would you respond to 
a come-on like that if you saw it today? I hope 
not. IK true that your sense of adventure is 
ratcheting up. And I suspect you're itching 
for intense engagement with the good kind 
of darkness that in the past has inspired 
so much smoldering wisdom. But I believe 
you can satisfy those yearnings without 
putting yourself at risk or suffering severe 
deprivation. 


reminds me a little of Salvador Dali's. He said, 
"It is never difficult to paint. It is either easy 
or impossible.' I suspect you Sagittarians 


You will want to give everything you've got, 
or else nothing at all. You will either be in the 
zone, flowing along i 


and had to get special permission to ei 
the country, Yikes! You probably di 
an antiquated rule orobsolescent habit that's 
as horrendous as that, Capricorn. But its past 
time for you to dissolve your attachment to 
any outdated attachments, even if they're 
only mildly repressive and harmful. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): As a re- 
nowned artist, photographer and fashion 
designer, Karl Lagerfeld has overflowed with 
creative expression for 50 years. His imagina- 
tion is weird and fantastic, yet highly practi- 
cal. He has produced a profusion of flamboy- 

said, 'just not this earth." Let's make that your 
mantra for the coming weeks, Aquarius: You. 
too, will be very down to earth in your own 
unique way. You'll follow your quirky Intuition, 
but always with the intent of channeling it 
constructively. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Inthe following 
passage, French novelist Georges Perec in- 
vites us to renew the way we look upon things 
that are familiar to us. *What we need to 
question," he says, "is bricks, concrete, glass, 
our table manners, our utensils, our tools, the » 
way we spend our time, our rhythms. To ques- < 
tion that which seems to have ceased forever § 
to astonish us.* A meditation like this could 5 
nourish and even thrill you, Pisces. I suggest ^ 
you boost your ability to be sincerely amazed g 

by the small wonders and obvious marvels Z 
that you sometimes take for granted. 


B BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



[Channel 3 NEWS] 

theWE ATHER T E AM 


^ \Anytime . Anywhere. 


Facts & Forecasts 


Vermont’s Most Trusted News Source 
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CHAMP RIDE 

JUNE 8 , 2013 



Register NOW! vtcares.org or 800-649-2437 




SEVEN DAYS 




fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEM Aefe^WSMEN 














sPoNta Neous, fu NNy, Creative 




CUR!6US? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 




haPPy, bubbly, attra Ctive 

I ooki Ng for more 

Cute girl seek! Ng affe Ctio Nate 






grnmtnraven. 43. ##PH0T0#S 

MEM Aegkii^WSMEN 

kiNd, Passio Nate, healthy 




ip. cutegirfl6. 31. □ 




looki Ng to fi Nd a good woma N 

book sales. Hoping to find THE ONE, 

life has to offer, biblioman. 26. □ 
Sooooo. I work at City Market, Em 




all the basic stuff. Hi. nr 


Ik. 35. □ 






iNtelllge Nt 




oPeN-miNded... right? 

canoe (especially paddle while I fish). 


le. 45. □ 




the next step. essay79. 33. □ 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


women 


BRUISE ME 

PETITE ASIAN FEMALE 

at $25.00 ppd. All freshly laundered 


NAUGHTY LOCAL GIRLS 


DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN ... OR 




will offer it in return. BIMyFriend, 35, Q 
SEXY SPORT 


MEN. 


SWEDISH HOTASS 

don't be either, passioninbtv. 55. Q 
LETS DO IT ALL OUTDOORS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

offlES 


NEED TO BE PUNISHED 

WE'RE ALL FREE HERE 


E, UNINHIBITED SEXUAL FREEDOM 

LET GO WITH BOTH HANDS 


I'LL BE YOUR HUCKLEBERRY 


SMOOTH. DARK AND LONG-LASTING 


OUT FOR FUN 

WANT TO TRY MORE? 

HIT ME UP! 

0RGASMS4Y0U 

I JUST NEED A MASSAGE 


SEEKING ADVENTURES 

CHANGE OF LIFERS 

CURIOUS AND ADVENTUROUS 

HE WANTS TO WATCH 

great shape. I am ST. 135 lbs., attractive. 

FUN-LOVING HOTNESS 

ADVENTURIOUS LOVERS LOOKING FOR 




COME HAVE SOME FUN 


LOOKING FOR OUR PREY! 

are willing. We lead very busy lives so 


fouaawtfiuAt.. 

mistress 

maeve 


% 


IDaiAjMjAtou,, 

Since my partner and I aren’t monogamous, we re 
still using condoms. He does this thing where, after 
he comes and takes the condom off, he looks to see 
how much he ejaculated. Sometimes, if it is a small 
amount, he looks disappointed, and sometimes he 
looks very pleased with himself after a particularly 
large load. 

To be honest. I find it rather distasteful. Like, is 
that what's important here? I thought being intimate 
was the prize, not the amount of sperm he can 
produce. Why is this important to him, and do other 
men do this? 



Overloaded 

TW Ctae AlJoaded, 

Kudos to you for playing it safe while you're not 
monogamous —though it sounds like your guy is 
fond of using condoms for their sperm-measuring 
capabilities. I've talked about this before — I believe 
your boyfriend has fallen victim to the "Porn Star 
Effect.” Men are not immune to cultural messaging, 
and they often feel they need to measure up to what 
they see in mainstream porn. 

Men who are paid to ejaculate on film tend to 
release a large load of sperm with the consistency 
and color of vanilla pudding, making men who 
release semen in smaller amounts with a thinner 
consistency feel inferior. In reality, the color and 
consistency of ejaculate is not directly related to its 
potency. 

I encourage you to talk with him about his 
obsession with spooge. Do your best to leave any 
trace of judgment out of the conversation and 
simply ask why he examines the condom after he 
comes. If he's concerned about his ejaculate as it 
relates to reproductive health or sexual function, 
encourage him to have a chat with his doctor — it 
may assuage his fears. However, if he's preoccupied 
only with achieving porn-style jism, you have my full 
permission to tell him he's being a little ridiculous 
and insensitive. If he has to examine his specimen, 
he can at least have the decency to do it in private. 

clocked owl Soatlecl, 




Need advice? 

Email me at mistress®sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 




Savvo iti™. SEVEN DAYS ? 








CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don’t worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

a See photos of 







It’s 

The Point’s 
Wcsrld Tour 
2013 ! 


Behold 
our latest 
creation... 


Listen for your chance to 
win a trip to see ^ 

Depeche Mode s 

“Delta Machine” tour 

in Delta’s hub city of Atlanta! 
Delta starts non-stop service from 
Burlinston to Atlanta June 7th... 


Read our newest blog for daily news, reviews, 
interviews and musings on local visual art, music, 
theater, film, fashion, books and more. 


The. 


Independent Radio 


BURLINGTON 


A DE LT A 





PLEASE COME TO AN INFORMATIONAL MEETING 


THURSDAY Unitarian 
IIUiaOUAI universalist 

MAY 30 7PM churchkw. 


FEATURED SPEAKER: 

PIERRE SPREY 

INTERNATIONALLY RECOGNIZED F35 
EXPERT AND CODESIGNER OF THE F16 

ALSO 

BEN COHEN, ROSANNE GRECO, 
GRAMMA, RABBI JOSHUA CHASEN 


CHURCH STREET free ben & jerrys ice cream! 


THIS AD IS A PAPER PLANE 

When folding your paper plane out of this ad, take the entire sheet and fold it in half (to double it] and then fold 
along the lines. It flies a lot better with a paper clip or other weight at the nose. 


Bring it to ' 

Thursdays meeting and help Toss Out the F35 . 



I 

1 

1 " 

STOPTHEF35.COM 



FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 

CHRIS HURD 
802 238 5256 



